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THE QUESTION OF UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


Ar the next general election in this State, representatives will be chosen 
on whom will devolve the choice of a Senator in the Congress of the 
United States. At no period since the organization of the government 
has this duty involved higher considerations in itself, or more material 
consequences to the well-being of the country, and to the position and 
destiny of the Democratic Party. Here, in this great commonwealth, it 
is the greatest public question of the day: and reaching far beyond the 
boundaries of a single State, it will affect, for good or evil, the polity and 
political condition of the republic. 

We do not propose to treat this question in any narrow or partial view 
of it, or to crib it within a restricted range of personal remark. It is 
broad, national, enlarged, in its scope and aspect; and ought so to be 
considered by all to whom the public welfare is a paramount object of 
solicitude and promotion. 

The condition of the country demands all this solicitude and devotion. 
The slavery agitation, at intervals for more than a quarter of a century, 
has threatened its domestic peace, and invaded its tranquility. It is the 
only real evil of our confederation which may be said or believed to 
menace its dissolution. It is the only deep-seated malady in which are 
the seeds of a premature national mortality. Wise and good men, and 
true patriots, seek to arrest the one, and extirpate the other. It is the 
province of enlarged and disinterested statesmanship to mollify and heal 
the distempers in the body politic—to check the tendencies to irritation, 
whether springing from over-sensitiveness to imaginary wrong, from 
ideal and abstract views of an inevitable condition of things, from em 
bittered feeling, from selfish personal aims and calculating ambition, or 
from wilful, sinister and mischievous design. Such has been the labor 
and result of the better statesmanship of the country. At intervals in the 
history of the republic, when these sectional irritations and distempers 
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have risen to a high and fierce excitement, they have been calmed by 
the councils and efforts of the true men of the times, whose fidelity to 
the constitution and the national interests, have placed them above the 
temptations of a temporary sectional popularity and personal ambition, 
and beyond the power of an interested demagogism. At no former 
period, have such counsels and efforts been more imperiously demanded 
by the common interests of the people of all the States of the American 
Union. A marked sectional line, dividing the country into geographical 
opposites, is attempted to be drawn—nay, has been drawn. On either 
side of this imaginary zone, are the fanatics, the zealots, of each. ‘These, 
excited by a supposed self-interest, or by the arts of demagogues, or the 
appeals of crafty and venal aspirants to distinctions which are only attain- 
able by them through a morbid, disturbed and embittered state of the 
popular mind, are arrayed, with ‘high acerbity of feeling and much see- 
tional prejudice, against each other. The old party lines, exhibiting the 
well-settled diversities of opinion as to principles and measures of 
government, which, since the adoption of the constitution have divided 
the American people, have become, if not effaced, far less distinct, and 








are far less recognised; and in their stead, we have the fierce spirit of 


sectionalism,—restless, reproachful, taunting—rushing to extremes— 
seeking its personal objects through every form of irritation—careless of 
the Union and its continuance, and ready, and in some instances more than 
willing, to dissever its ties, That great bond of union, hitherto cherished 
with a fond and earnest devotion, and any hostile allusion to which has 
been regarded as a treasonable thought or intent, is in some quarters 
freely spoken of as a thing to be disregarded, if not rude ly thrown away. 
State is arrayed against § State— —a spirit of sectional re prisal and hostility 
is inculcated—strife and animosity have usurped the place of fraternal 
feeling ; and national pride, national honor, and national elevation, are 
merged in the aspirations of a narrow local or geographical “ point of 
honor,” or a still narrower point of person: al advancement. While thus 
in the States a fell spirit is abroad, pernicious in itself and in its conse- 
quences—the source of immediate mischief and of still greater prospective 
evil,—Congress, constitutionally required to act for the States and for all 
the people in the aggregate, presents a spectacle never before witnessed 
at the national capital. At this moment, eight months of the session have 
been spent literally in empty, unavailing and angry disputation upon 
this single topic, the slavery agitation, without even an approach to the 
practical and necessary public ‘duties of the re presentative body—leaving 
all action affecting the every-day rights, interests and pursuits of the gi ‘eat 
constituent body untouched—represe nting indeed only the outside agita- 
tion, contributing to it, supplying it with “aliment, provoking its renewal 
as the masses become wearied with its continuance, and reviving the 
flame of faction, whenever the popular voice for a moment checks its in 
tensity, and diminishes its force. Such are the general condition and 
aspect of our country at this moment. ‘The peril, if heretofore alarming, 
is now imminent. 

The origin of the present slavery agitation we trace to the attempt to 
force upon Congress and the country a needless and irritating abstraction. 


’ 


We mean of course the Wilmot Proviso. The legitimate offspring of 


the earlier abolitionism, and of its ally the former federal and present 
whig party, it seeks a kindred object by kindred means. From the era 
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of the Hartford Convention, when the anti-slavery element became an ini 
sredient in the nostrums of federalism—at the agitation of the Missour, 
Que stion—during the subsequent series of the right- of-petition agitations 
with their adjunct, the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia— 
until the adoption of the Atherton resolution finally arrested the com- 
bined labors of party and fanaticism,—the former, at each successive 
period, sought the aid and votes of the latter, by a pretended excessive 
zeal for freedom and “free soil,” a professed horror of servitude, and 
by incessant assaults upon the South, their institutions and their rights. 

While the Democratic Party, national in its character, catholic in its 
creed. and patriotic in its course of action, successfully contended for 
the rights of the States, for the maintenance of the Constitutional guar- 
anties, and for the assertion of a broad and national-Americanism, which 
knowing no section, disregarding geographical lines of division, and 
sustaining the great, common and equal rights of all the members of the 
confederacy—claiming for each what it conceded to all—resisted and ar- 
rested these agitations, preserved the Union intact, and carried forward 
the nation—not a section or part of it—in a career of prosperity, honor 
and renown, unexampled in the history of nations,—the Wilmot P roviso, 
the last of the efforts of combined abolitionism and partyism, was thrown 
upon the country in the midst of a war, in which the American arms— 
not the chivalry ol ro tay of the North or the South, but of all 
sections and portions of the Republic—had achieved a series of victories 
of matchless brilliancy, and had won a deathless name. Its design was 
to embarrass the administration in the prosecution of the war, to pre- 
vent the conclusion of an honorable and advantageous peace, and to clog 
the va ii ible acquisition of territory—an incident of the war and the 
peace—with conditions, intended to disparage the administration, afford 
aid and comfort to the common enemy, and to furnish recruits and means 
to recover the political power of the country for the combined whig and 
abolition forces. 

The combination sueceeded at the last Presidential election, aided by 
this element of discord, and the Democratic Party was overborne. <A 
motley administration, with professions of no-party ism which all its prac- 
tice has falsified, and with a pretended hatred of a course of proscription, an 
indulgence in which above all things has signalized its actions, was brought 
into power. The long war of Sectionalism and Federalism against the 
Democracy of the nation, in which the latter had so often proved victo- 
rious, resulted at last in the elevation of an ultra whig cabinet. It will 
surprise no one, that such an administration, coming in with such helps, 
should have aimed to continue and perpetuate the means by which it 
reached a position, so earnestly desired, so unse rupulously sought, but so 
seldom attained: and that it should combine with provisoism and aboli- 
tionism in resisting, and if possible frustrating, the great measure of ad- 
justment and compromise, now before Congress, by which these dele- 
terious agitations may be quieted, the general tranquility of the country 
restored, and the Union, its blessings and benefits, placed upon a basis of 
strength and stability. It will surprise no one, because it is obvious that 
any fair adjustment of the slavery question must deprive those who war 
against the national democracy of their chief reliance; and that the mo- 
ment these agitations are quie sted, their star will decline, and the Demo- 
cratic Party resume its ascendancy. 
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Such are the circumstances under which the question of the choice of a 
Senator in the Congress of the United States will come before the people of 
this State. It is, we repeat, a question of the highest import to them, to 
the great interests of the country, and to the re-ascendancy of the National 
Dementia Party. It will affect not only the present time, (for we regard 
the present as e xtending through the current senatorial term) but a distant 
and important future. The selection will run through the expiring period 
of the present administration, the next great political contest, and the 
entire period (as we hope and believe,) of a succeeding democratic national 
administration. It cannot be overrated in the magnitude of its influences 
and consequences, It claims from all sincere democrats, an active and 
arnest solicitude. They have a right to insist that to the full extent of 
their agency in the issue, their representative in the Senate of the United 
States should not be less firm than true—intrepid in the maintenance of 
the faith and cause of the democracy—“ honest, capable and faithful to 
the Constitution” —with high, just and liberal qualities, but with no taint of 
sectionalism, or of that modern political solecism, “free democracy.” 
Such a man, or an open, undisguised, unquestionab le political opponent, 
may well be the position of the de mocracy of this state; since, while on 
the responsibility of the election of the former, they may stand with honor, 
for the latter, his course, his acts and his opinions, they could not be held 
to any accountability. 

To whom then do all cone urring circumstances point, not only as the 
“bold exponent of a nation’s will,” but as the true-hearted, infle xible and 
able representative of the people of New-York? We answer unhesita- 
tingly, to Daniei 8. Dickinson. 

In all the stations to which he has been called by the favor and just ap- 
preciation of the state, Mr. Dickrson has sustained himself with eminent 
ability, with the clearest integrity, and with consistent devotion to the 
public interests and the well-being of the democratic party. Frank, direct 
and sincere, no man can doubt for a moment where or how to find him. 
N@ man can accuse him of any deviation from the democratic faith and 
truth; nor has he ever turned aside from either to advance his personal 
interests, or to gratify any aspirations of ambition or desire of revenge ; 
nor has he, at any time or for any purpose, lent himself to any supposed 
popular clamor, or to any of the devices by which demagogues see sk to 
win applause and secure a temporary person il elevation. Perhaps no 
man is freer than he from craft or cunning, or ™ stratagem of the selfish 
politician. He is as far above any mean act, or any concealment of his 
opinions, as he is fearless in the avowal, with ake site iting and uncalcu- 
lating intrepidity, of all that his position or the public occasion demands, 

It is a noble feature in the tendency of our institutions, that genuine 
worth and solid qualities in our public men afford a passport to the popu- 
lar confidence. From his first entrance into public life to the present 
moment, Mr. Dicxixson has advanced steadily in the general estimation ; 
until now, no one occupies, in one of the ablest and most distinguished 
legisl ative bodies in the world, a more commanding or more honorable 
position. Perhaps no man in the Senate of the U nited States is at this 
moment better qualified, or is enabled more efficiently, to promote the 
wishes of his state, and the rights and interests of its citizens, and to 
further all the relations which belong to its position as the greatest and 
most powerful of the American confederation of states. 

But, it is particularly in the progress of this important question, which 
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now agitates the country, that Mr. Dickryson’s course has been at once 
conspicuous, consistent and patriotic. From the beginning, he saw the 
question in its true aspect. He saw that designing men would urge agi- 
tation, and renew the appeals to sectional feeling, and that honest men 
might be misled by them. As a friend of the best interests of the coun- 
try, in a spirit of conciliation and patriotism, he sought to withdraw the 
whole question of the domestic policy of the states and territories from 
Congress, where it does not belong, and to vest it or leave it in legitimate 
and constitutional hands. He sought to place it upon a basis, at once 
liberal, equal, and constitutional. He was the first to declare the rights, 
as well of the people of the territories, as of the states; and, to refer to 
them and to their legislatures all questions concerning their domestic 
policy. In his place, in the Senate, at the session of 1847, he offered the 
well known resolutions, in which this sentiment is avowed. They were 
as follows :— 


‘‘Resolved, That true policy requires the government of the United States 
to strengthen its political and commercial re lations upon this continent, by the 
annexation of such contiguous territory as may conduce to that end, and can 
be justly obtained ; and that neither in such acquisition, nor in the territorial 
organization thereof, can any conditions be constitutionally imposed, or institu- 
tions be provided or estab lished, inconsistent with the rights of the people there- 
of to form afree sovereign State, with the powers and privileges of the original 
members of the confederacy. 

‘‘Resolved, That in organizing a territorial government for territory belong- 
ing tothe United States, the principles of self-government upon which our 
fede ‘rative system rests, will be best promote »d, the true spirit and meaning of 
the Constitution be observed, and the confederac y strengthened, by leaving all 
questions, concerning the domestic policy therein, to the legislatures chosen by 
the people thereof.” 


In a speech delivered before the Democratic State Convention, held at 
Rome, in Sept., 1849, he enforced these positions, and reviewed, with con- 
vincing ability, all the phases of the anti-slavery question, and the source, 
design, and effect of the sectional organization in our own state, which at 
two general elections had divided and defeated the deieknaie tdbamea 
On that occasion, he expressed, with prophetic forecast, the belief that the 
day was coming when the doctrine of these resolutions would be the 
settled policy of a large majority of the American people. Already the 


+ 


declaration is realized. Tlowever scouted in the outset by sectional feel- 
ing and ultraism, or denounced by designing partyism, it has become a 
ruling sentiment, and forms the ground-work of the great measure of ad- 
justment, which some of the wisest and ablest statesmen of the country, 
representing both the great political parties and sections of the Union, in 
a liberal spirit of concession, and with an earnest desire to put an end to 
the present agitations, have presented for the consideration of Congress, 

In the composition of the Committee of Thirteen, and in its delibera- 
tions, Mr. Dicxtnson, from his high position, his well known constitu- 
tional views, and his patriotic course, was call d to share. In devising 
the committee’s plan of adjustment, he efficiently participated. His 
course in this respect, as indeed during all the period of these sectional 
agitations, has, we cannot doubt, met the approv: al of the great body of 
the democracy of his state. The recent dinner given at Tammany Hall, 
in honor of Mr. Dickiyson, to which he was invited by so large a num- 
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ber of prominent Democrats of the City of New-York, and of the south- 
em counties, was a gratify ing proof of the prevalent sentiment. What- 
ever may have been their views in relation to questions of local organi- 
zation, towards him, his public course, the respect and attachment due to 
him, and their determination to approve, uphold and sustain him, the feeling 
was as enthusiastic as it was unanimous. We regret that it is not within 
the compass of our pages to give to our readers all the proceedings of 
this cordial and well-deserved tribute to our distinguished senator; but 
as an able and forcible exposition and review of his course and opinions, 
upon the slavery question, and as affording the best means of forming a 
just judgment of it and of him, we ap pend to this article a sketch of his 
speech on that occasion, and claim for it a careful perusal. We append, 
also to this number, extracts from Mr. Dicxryson’s impromptu reply to 
Mr. Ciemens, in which he vindicated the northern democracy from the 
imputations of southern ultraism, as illustrative of his manly and elevated 
tone and bearing, and the anti-sectional character of his views. 

To the Democr racy of this State, the question of a choice of Senator, far 
transcends every other. It outweighs, in itself and in its immediate and re- 
mote consequences, all questions of State candidateship, separately and col- 
lectively. That a liberal spirit should pervade the deliberations of the 
September State Convention, no one will deny; nor is it denied that 
concord and union, in the formation of a State ticket, upon a basis which 
distinctly recognizes the usages, principles and organization of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, are rightly prized and much desired. This sentiment, so 
far from derogating from the importance of the senatorial question, adds 
to its force, and to the high duty of doing justice to it and to a well-ap- 
proved public servant. It can lend no aid to any device or ae ation, 
to deprive the state of its just weight in the national councils, or to with- 
hold from one who deserves their confidence, the tribute of their oral. 
Personal justice to him, not less than the public interests and the interests 
of the National Democ ratic Party, calls for his re-election, and presents it as 
a rule for the action of the friends of that party, which ought not to be com- 
promised or lost sight of fora moment. They ought by no means to 
allow themselves or the country to be deprived, especially at this june 
ture in the affairs of the nation, of a representative so w ell qualified to 
maintain the rights and promote the interests of both. There are no 
public considerations which call for the dismissal by the democracy of the 
state, of a devoted and capable democrat, of long experience in public 
affairs, and of high and rising reputation in the state and throughout the 
Union ; and none which they can recognize, that do not appeal to their 
Lest judgments, their sense of justice, and their patriotism, to adhere to 
and sustain him, as one on whom they can rely under all circumstances, 
whose ability to serve the State, in any question that may come before Con- 
gress, is greater than that of any one ‘who could take his place, and whose 
qualities, in every respect, fit him for still higher usefulness in any emer- 
gency that may arise in reference to the claims of a democratic constitu- 
ency or the general interests of the country. It is not too much to say 
that the Demoer: wey of all the States of the Union look with solicitude 
upon the result of the approaching election in this State, so far at least 
as it can affect this object. 

If the friends of the proposed measure of adjustment shall be defeated, 
through the labor of antagonistic and combined extremes, north and south, 
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in their efforts to carry it through, and to quiet these agitations, at the 
present session of Congress, such a result, however unfortunate it may 
be regarded by sincere friends of the Union and of the country, here and 
elsewhere, will afford an additional reason for securing for the State the 
aid of the patriotism, talent, and influence, which are conceded to Mr. 
Dickinson in the future discussions and eflorts to effect these great 
objects. 

lt is true, we do not recognize the claim of any man to a continuance 
in office or station, as a matter merely personal to himself. But when 
every proper consideration points to such continuance—when duty to the 
state, the nation, and to the individual, contributes to and unites in such 
a result—when the interests of the two former, and the fair right of the 
latter, to the continued confidence and adherence of his friends, demand it, 
it cannot be urged as an act of injustice to any of the capable democrats of 
the State, that he should be preferred, but would be a reproach upon 
him, and imply a degree of ingratitude, for which the democratic party 
has never yet been accused, if he were not. 

That his Whig opponents, and those who aim to keep up a distinct and 
factious organization as a “free soil” party, will labor, through affiliated 
efforts, to prevent the re-election of one, whose steadfast devotion to the 
cause and principles of the Democratic party, render him an object of their 
hostility and a target for their assaults, may be expected. Fidelity is a 
virtue which most encounters the malice of interested or disappointed 
Recreancy. The faithful Abdiel, of all who in the alin annals of De- 
fection and Rebellion stood fast by the ancient faith, was most the object 
of the hate and ire of the faithless. But nothing could be more suicidal 
than the omission by the Democratic Party to sustain, with all their en- 
ergies, one who has never betrayed his friends or his party, who has 
given a free and honest service to his country, who has discharged all the 
high trusts committed to him with equal t alent, assiduity and fidelity, 
and who, in the elevated and liberal avowal of his opinions, and in the 
prompt but courteous performance of his public duties, has won, not less 
the personal esteem and respect of his political opponents, than the confi- 
dence of hisfriends. Upon the re-election of Mr. Dickinson, the democracy of 
the State may unite; but his friends, impelled by a just sense of duty to 
him, and by ‘considerations higher than such as spring from any mere 
personal question, ¢ can never consent to sacrifice him upon any supposed 
ground of expediency, or any claim of pretended sections in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Justice to one who, in all public stations, has been found 
capable andrhonest, not less than a due regard for the paramount. in- 
terests of the country, imperatively forbids any such concession. 
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SPEECH OF THE HON. D. 8. DICKINSON, 


AT THE GREAT PUBLIC DINNER, IN HONOR OF HIM, AT TAMMANY HALL, 
June 17, 1850. 


As soon as the cloth was removed, the President of the evening, CHARLES 
O'Connor, rapped to order, and proposed the first of the regular toasts, which 

yas— 

“The Union—Conciliation called it into being,—simple and even handed 
justice will preserve it forever.” Drank enthusiastically. 

Music—* Hail, Columbia.” 

After full henor was done to the first toast, Mr. O’Connor rose to propose the 
second. In doing so, he said:—He could not belp making a few observations, 
in which he would endeavor to express simply and briefly, the sentiments which 
gave rise to the toast which he was about to propose. We are assembled, said 
he, fellow citizens, as the democracy of the city of New- York, representing the 
democratic party of the State of New-York, as well as all who deserve the name 
of patriots in the great commercial metropolis of the new world—the city of 
New- York—to do honor to the representative of the State of New-York in the 
Senate of the United States. (Applause.) Whatever of party we may repre- 
sent in respect to other portions of the city, whatever of party associations may 
happen to be connected with the particular spot, the very building in which we 
are assembled to do him honor—l say we receive and hail him as the true, and 
trusty, and faithful representative of the almost unanimous sentiment—I might 
say the unanimous sentiment—of the commercial metropolis, the whole city 
and State of New-York. And why, gentlemen, is it, that we see this singular 
unanimity? A gentleman who but a few years ago was elected to an elevated 
public office by the choice of a political party, is now hailed by all honest men 
as the true representative of right principles! Why, gentlemen, isthis so? It 
is for a few reasons that can be very briefly explained, and which will, in my 
mind, justify this unanimity. The constitution of the United States, fellow- 
citizeus, was founded on principles which declare that a certain species of right 
in the service of men should be recognized and protected by the constitution— 
that the constitution which was adopted by nine of the old States should form 
the constitution of the United States of America, and that those who chose not 
to come in, were at liberty not to enter that Union. Gentlemen, none of the 
States declined. The constitution was unanimously adopted by the old thirteen 
States ; it was adopted on principles which render it incumbent on every Ameri- 
can citizen to recognize, as just, liberal and honorable, the maintenance of 
every right which that constitution secured to every citizen. On those principles 
our government has been maintained to the present hour, and on those principles 
alone can our confederacy be held together. (Applause.) Those principles 
were repeated by the democratic party in 1848. They planted their banner on 
the principles contained in the constitution, which the father of his country, in 
the hour of his retirement, declared could never be infringed upon without 
danger to the Union which his arm had established. (Applause.) I will not 
look to results, gentlemen. The battle is fought and ended, and therefore is 
past. We are not now tocomplain of results. But, gentlemen, it is clear that 
we have an administration which none of us helped to establish. The struggle. 
however, which was commenced in 1848, has gone on with remarkable results, 
affecting in an extraordinary manner the positions of men. We have found, 
with no small degree of pleasure, the names of whigs, the principles and associa- 
tions of whigs lost sight of in devotion tothe Union. (Applause.) We have 
seen the distinguished men of the whig party, whose particular views of inter- 
nal policy on certain questions have excited our disapprobation, or engaged our 
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opposition—we have seen them forgetting their party distinctions, and uniting 
with the patriots of every party on any compromise, or on any arrangement by 
which the Union could be relieved from the perils by which it was surrounded. 
On the other hand, we have seen the democrats, whom we have been accustom- 
ed to revere, to whom our hopes have been given during aquarter of a century, 
(i don’t speak of one man, I speak of many), I say we have seen the democracy 
—the sworn public officers who pledge their oaths to support the constitution— 
we have seen the fanatical free-soilers, devoted to the establishment of dogmas 
which would destroy all harmony as well as the constitution, since they violated 
all principles. (Cries of “Right,” and great'applause.) Among the patriots who 
have been most distinguished in supporting the compromise of the constitution, 
was the illustrious representative of New-York, whose vote at all times, and at 
every step of the question, has been true to the constitution, true to the South, 
and faithful to the Nerth, as a just representative of the great State of New- 
York. After a few additional remarks, the chairman proposed the second re- 
gular toast, in compliment of the guest ef the evening, which was 

 * Our Guest: By unwavering fidelity te the Union, he truly represents the 
Empire State; by according justice to every section, he has attained it for his 
own. 

The toast was received with immense enthusiasm, loud cheering, and the 
most vehement applause, which lasted severa. minutes, after which, 

Mr. Dicktnson responded, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—The highly complimentary remarks and sen- 
timents which have just been uttered, the magnificence of the festival with 
which I have, as your representative, been honored, demand from me a response 
suited to the eccasion. ‘The kind allusion to my humble services in the public 
councils, inspires me with sentiments and emotions which | will not attempt to 
conceal or describe. It is the highest metive of the representative to discharge 
his important trusts with fidelity; and if 1 have, in executing mine, secured the 
approbation of the democratic party of the Empire City, I shall feel assured that 
I have not been unmindful of the obligations which rested upon me as a repre- 
sentative of this great State and great commercial emporium of the Union. The 
occasion is not only flattering in the highest degree personally, but it affords the 
most gratifying evidence that the democratic party, chastened and iastructed by 
the reverses which domestic strife and division have brought to its once potent 
and successful career, is about to profit by its dear-bought lessons of experience, 
and laying aside all matters of minor consideration, and leaving each to the in- 
dulgence of his own private sentiments, to organize again upon that ancient and 
catholic creed which was prescribed by the purest and best of men—a creed 
which is as broad as the light and comprehensive as space, which knows no 
North, no South, no East, no West, but regards all as children of a common 
father, and seeks, by the wise influences of its genial principles of progress, to 
usher in the day when all shall drink alike at the pure fountain of liberty— 
when violence and oppression shall exist only in the remembrance of the wrongs 
they have done; and when, so far as is consistent with our nature, every root 
of sorrow shall be plucked out from the great garden of the world. We see on 
either hand, evidences of fraternal union. T he dove, bearing the olive-leaf to 
our window, assures us that the dark waters which have overwhelmed us have 
assuaged, and that we can meet and worship again around the altar-fires of our 
fathers in our ancient temple. Let us, then, only remember the past as the 
mariner does the shoals andthe storm where his best hopes have been wrecked 
that he may avoid them, and look forward upon the future to the bright pros- 
pects which await our united efforts. By the favor of my democratic-friends, I 
have been long devoted to the public service. ‘The best—though not the great- 
est portion—of my life has been withdrawn from the interesting cares of domes- 
tic life, and the practice of a lucrative profession, that I might fulfil responsible 
public trusts, and gratify a laudable ambition; and if I have failed to discharge 
my duty according to the ability which has been given me, | must have been 
basely ungrateful, and that without motive. The period during which [ have, in 
part, represented the proudest sovereignty of the confederacy in the Senate of 
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the United States, has been without its parallel in our eventful history. To 
claim to have been exempt from error through all the vicissitudes, which have, 
at such a time, attended public affairs, would be claiming that which has not been 
vouchsafed to the wisdom of man. But the occasion affords me a pleasing op- 
portunity to render an account of my stewardship to those who have a right to 
know the reasons which have influenced me. and | embrace it with alaerity. In 
doing so, the history of the absorbing questions, which have agitated the coun- 
try, is necessary to a correct understanding of the matter, and to my own justi- 
fication, and to these ends only, it willbe briefly, but in no spirit of recrimina- 
tion, reviewed. The subject which has constituted the most unfortunate ele- 
ment cf sectional strife has been, and still is, the application of the ordinance of 
1737 to the recently acquired territories—territories won by the common valor 
and common effort of wise heads and patriotic hearts, upon the field of battle— 
territories purchased by the common blood and common treasure of every sec- 
tion of the Union. 
Repeated efforts have been made in Congress, from time to time, to give 
these territories a civil organization; but they have al] proved fruitless and 
unavailing, for the reason that one portion insisted that no government should 
be erected unless this restrictive ordinance was applied to it, while another 
insisted, with equal pertinacity, that none should be erected with it :—one section 
contending that it was necessary and proper to prohibit the extension of slavery 
by the legislation of Congress; the other, that such action by the national legis- 
lature, was unjust, improper, and unconstitutional—calculated, if net intended, 
to wound and insult their feelings, and to degrade them in the scale of social 
and political being, and insisting upon their riglit to pass into the territories and 
enjcy them in common with the people of the free States, with the institutions 
peculiar to themseves. That the whole ground may be surveyed understand- 
ingly, it should be remembered that those who urge the application of this ordi- 
nance, claim for it no further or higher office than that it will, if adopted, 
prohibit slaves from going trom the States to the territories—making a few less 
slaves in Maryland or other States, and placing them in the territories. The 
South have often and earnestly declared that a prohibitory act of Congress 
upon this subject would compel them to sever the political bonds which unite the 
Staies in confederacy, and have appealed to their sister States, and to their 
representatives in Congress, to cease from its agitation. But, although it has 
already formed parties, based upon no higher principles than geographical 
lines—more dangerous to our free institutions than a combined world in arms 
against us, and has sown broadcast in our midst the terrible elements of sec- 
tional hate—it is still pressed on, as though those who urged it recked little of 
the consequences which might follow. It is conceded by those who know most 
of the soil, productions, climate, and physical configuration of the territories in 
question, that slavery can never go there, there being no adequate demand for 
iis most unwieldy and expensive labor—the labor of the natives being both 
abundant and cheap. And although considerations of much higher import influ- 
ence and control my action upon all that relates to this difficult and dangerous 
subject, I am one of those who believe that Cougress can pass no Jaw sufficient- 
lv inviting in its rewards, or stringent in its penalties, to force slavery there, and 
keep it there for a single year. Butthe South regard it as a point of honor: 
they hold all interference with the question an infringement of a constitutional 
right ; and they fear that when this particular power has been exercised by 
Congress, some other of more practical importance, and more deeply injurious 
to them, may be first asserted, then insisted on, and finally applied, until State 
sovereignty shall become an empty name, and they be placed at the mercy of 
the general government, wielded by the potential voice of « controlling majority 
in the free States. We are, numerically, the stronger party, and should re- 
member that minorities are constitutionally sensitive and jealous of encroach- 
ment. Majorities can at all times, enforce their rights, by the exercise of their 
power, and they should be admonished by the highest dictates of justice and 
generosity, to treat with marked delicacy and indulgence the rights of those who 
are, in all but numbers, their sovereign equals. I have long and anxiously con- 
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templated this question in all its bearings, and, notwithstanding I do not hold the 
South exempt from error in her reciprocal policy—notwithstanding she has, as 
well as ourselves, ber ultraisms—for ultraism always hunts in couples, and each 
nurses its counterpart—notwithstanding a portion of her statesmen have occa- 
sionally abandoned, as I have thought, her strongest ground, to stand upon her 
weakest and most impracticable, | have long believed that, in all that relates to 
this sectional strife, she has been ‘more sinned against than sinning.’’ 
(Applause. ) The institution of African servitude, from its very pature, must 
be at all times painfully sensitive ; and there is no offense on earth which huma- 
nity brooks with so little patience as external interference in domestic affairs. 
Scarcely was the act of our own emancipation legally signalized, when societies 
were organized in our midst, and presses were established with the avowed 
purpose of putting down the institution in other states. Missionaries went forth 
upon their errand of mischief, and every means of vexation and annoyance that 
ingenuity could devise and vigilance execute, was employed to sap and under- 
mine, and render valueless, the institutions of the South, and to disturb the 
relations between master and servant. (Voice— True.) We repealed, unne- 
cessarily and vexatiously, our laws which permitted our Southern friends to 
bring with them their household servants, when visiting our State for a few 
weeks, upon business or pleasure ; and in the judgment of our own Courts violated 
the constitution by legislative enactment, in endeavoring to throw obstacles in 
the way of their recovering summarily, according to previous legalized usage, 
their fugitive slaves; and it will be found to be a painful, yet instructive truth, 
that the darkest passages in the history of human servitude have been written 
there from a necessity imposed by the officious intermeddlings and malign influ- 
ences of a misguided and spurious philanthropy. Asa sentiment, there is no 
doubt that the Northern people of all classes and all parties, regard with disfa- 
vor the transfer of slavery from the States to the territories, and, in that general 
sentiment, I have often declared my concurrence. It is not, however, because I 
have more sympathy for the slave in the new settlement than the old, for in 
such change his health and comfort would prohably be promoted ; but it is be- 
cause I believe the moral, political, and social condition of the whites much 
better without than with it; and while I have never employed liberty and 
freedom as cant phrases to signalize my superior philanthropy, and do not pro- 
pose to do so, I experience high gratification when I see a new Siate, in fourd- 
ing her political organization, adhere to what I regard the true principles of 
economy, and reject an institution which sooner or later, must bring more of 
embarrassment and evil than ever it can even of imaginary good. Yet, since it 
is a constitutional right, upon the broadest principles of free self-government, I 
am quite willing that each political community should judge for itself, whether 
it will have itor not. (Cheering.) But while thus concurring in sentiment 
with those who do not favor the transfer of slavery to the newly acquired ter- 
ritories, I am quite free to declare, that much sooner than see this otherwise 
happy and Heaven-favored confederacy divided—sooner than see a single star 
in our constellation blotted from the firnament—sooner than see the fraternal 
relations which ought to exist between this sisterhood of States turned to sys- 
tematic menaces and angry reproaches, I would see every member of this unfor- 
tunate race, bond and free, well provided and provisioned for the journey, in one 
dark and mighty cloud, march from the old States to the new territories, or any 
other section of the Union. there to reside, if the inhabitants would permit 
them. (Cheering.) If this be treason, let those who will, make the most of it. 
And, I will further add, that if necessary to the success of the movement, I 
would consent that those who causelessly agitate the subject in any section of 
the Union, including their noisy sympathizers, real and spurious, might go along 
with them. (Laughter and applause) We have already seen that the only 
office which it was proposed to accomplish by the ordinance of 1787, was to 
prevent the transfer of slavery from the States to the territories; and nore can 
fail to see that if it had been adopted, and have performed all that its most 
strenuous advocates claim for it, it would have rendered but a poor compensa- 
tion for the evil which has followed in its train of sectional strife, and heart- 
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burnings, and bitterness. Slavery is now confined to the Atlantic slope, and the 
strength of our institutions has been put to trial by the formation of sectional 
combinations to prevent by federal legislation its crossing to the other side. 
Let us fur a moment reverse the picture, and transfer it all to the Pacific, and 
inquire whether the same spirit of sympathy would’ desire to bring it back 
again? As is usual, when any questionable expedient i is to be urged upon the 
consideration of the country, the peculiar votaries of the proviso doctrine have 

exhausted history for the purpose of gaining for its support the authority of 
illustrious names. True it is, that under other circumstances a similar proposition 
was introduced by those whose purity and patriotism rendered their names im- 
mortal ; but a moment’sconsideraton of its history will show that it was intro- 
duced for no such purpose as the present, and that it has little ifany, application 
to our present condition. (Applause.) The ordinance of 1787, providing ‘hat 
slavery or involuntary servitude should be excluded from the North-western 
territory, was adopted while the States were united under patched-up and im- 
perfect articles of confederation; but when a coustitution was framed. it was 
silent in all that related to the exercise of such a power; and as many opinions 
are drawn from its reading, upon this subject, as there are fines in its composi- 
tion. Not intending, however, to enter upon a constitutional disquisition, I will 
merely add, that in organizing territories, in some cases it has been applied by 
Congress to territory north of 36 deg. 30 min.—the Missouri compromise line— 
and in some not; but never excited serious objection, or even attention, until 
the effort to apply it to a bill providing means for terminating the war with 
Mexico. It was there attempted to provide in advance, before any territory 
had been acquired, and that, too, in the very heat of the war, for the exclusion 
of slavery from any territory which might be obtained. The South, whose 
sons were then bleeding by the side of our own, on the parched sands of 
Mexico, regarded this as a gross insult, as well they might; and here was sound- 
ed the first conch-shell of sectional sedition upon this subject ;—here originated 
the flame which has since spread far and wide, and has threatened the very 
citadel of liberty with conflagration. J have but given a brief and faithful histo- 
ry of the origin of the proviso excitement. The motives which influenced the 
movement at the time and under the circumstances, I leave to Him who tries 
the hearts of men, and to that country which eventually does justice to all. In 
1787, when the ordinance was applied to the North-western territory, and 
until 1808, the foreign slave trade was authorized and was prosecuted with vigi- 
lance and success. Now it is by law piracy upon the high seas. Then it was 
a question between the coast of Africa, where the negro could be purchased 
for a few dollars’ worth of trinkets, and the fertile valleys of the Ohio and Mis- 
sippi, where he would command from five hundred to a thousand dollars; and 
this inducement was strong enough to transfer him. Now the foreign slave 
trade being abolished, it is a question between the cotton, rice, tobacco and 
sugar plantations of the Southern States, where it is profitable, and the grazing 
and grain-growing regions of the new territories where it cannot earn its own 
support, and where in the language of John Randolph, “if the slave does not 
run away from the master, the master will away from him.” Slave labor, 
like every other de partment of human affairs, founded in pecuniary considera- 
tions, is controlled in its movements by the principles of profit and loss, and of 
demand and supply. (‘ Good.”) Like free labor, it will eventually be found 
where there is the greatest demand and where it pays the best profit. It may 
linger in an old settlement, where it has long been, after it has ceased to be 
profitable ; but it will not go to a new one unless invited by reward. So long 
as the spirit of cupidity is inseparable from man, it will go where a majority of 
the people desire it, and not elsewhere ; and since it is tolerated by our funda- 
mental law, a majority who favor it will soon be found where it is greatly to 
their advantage. When the water-fowls spend their winters at the north and 
their summers at the south, we may then begin to apprehend that slave labor 
will go from where it is profitable and is wanted to where it must be unprofitable 
and is not demanded ; and those who deem it necessary can take steps to arrest 
its progress. (Laughter.) If it is said, on either hand, that it might go to the 
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mineral regions for the purpose of operating in the mines, and that the restric- 
tion in this respect was material, the practical answer is furnished in the fact, 
that-the proviso was urged on one hand and resisted on the other, with greater 
pertinacity, before the mineral treasures in the territories were dreamed of, and 
no regard, therefore was had ‘to the employment of slave labor in mining. 
Besides, the constitutional convention was beld upward of one year after the 
mining was in successful operation—not a single slave was there, and although 
seventeen of the forty-eight members of the convention were from the slave 
States, a clause inserted in their constitution prohibiting slavery, passed una- 
nimously ; all of which shows that it was utterly unnecessary for the purpose 
for which it was proposed. But all these lessons are unheard or unheeded, and 
we are yet told, with as great assurance as ever, that slavery will now most 
certainly overleap all the laws of nature, of man and of demand and supply, and 
find its way to the remaining territory, unless prohibited by a congressional 
proviso. Like the benevolent old lady, described in the early school-books, who 
feared that the remnant of an old gun barrel, without lock or charge, would go 
off, as an amateur performer—they fear that the slaveholder will disregard bis 
own interest for the sole purpose of removing his slave from one point where he 
is wanted, to another where he is not. and subvert the fundamental principles of 
freedom by a mere change of geographical position. Another reasou has some- 
times been gravely urged in favor of the application of the proviso to the terri- 
tories, which it would perhaps be disrespectful to pass by. It is admitted that 
if slaves should pass from the States to the territories, and leave the States free, 
it would not be an evil of such crying magnitude, as it would not increase the 
number; but it is said, that the business of breeding will be carried on in the 
old States in a greater ratio. as a new field opens—the business of marketing, 
the increase in the new territories—and thus retain the evil in the old settle- 
ments, and extend it in the new. A magnificent problem, truly! reducing the 
theory of reproduction to an exact science! He who first produced this so- 
jution, should, like the Syracusean philosopher, run naked through the streets, 
crying out like a pubiic bell-man his mighty diseovery and achievement in politi- 
cal physiology. Hereafter, let the shade of Malthus on Population hide its 
diminished head, remembering that by a recent discovery, it has been ascertained 
that unless prevented by restrictive legislation of Congress, slaves, like migratory 
birds, will hatch in one latitude and spend the residue of their time in another. 
(Great laughter.) In my limited reading, I recollect of but one single instance, 
where procreation was prosecuted as a separate branch from ordinary affairs of 
human economy, and that was, during some of the desolating wars of Greece. 
Finding all her men in warlike service abroad, and fearing her effective force 
might be reduced by the casualties of war, a detachment was sent home to the 
end, that in due time her armies might be replenished. But for this sage dis- 
covery, one would have supposed that the slaveholder, like other men, would 
desire to turn the labor of his servants to the greatest account, and would, there- 
fore, place them where the industry of the father, mother and children would, 
according to their ability, respectively, contribute to the prosecution of the bus- 
iness. Suppose, however, this idle vagary should be carried into practice—let 
us see what would be the operation, We have now two unorganized territories 
only, New-Mexico and Utah. Recently, the period of territorial pupilage before 
the formation and admission of a State, has been very brief, and bills have al- 
ready been before Congress for the admission of both these territories as States 
ofthe Union. All who have read and understand the constitution, admit, that 
when the State is formed. slavery may be admitted or excluded as shall suit the 
pleasure of the people of the State, regardless of federal legislation or provisos ; 
and when we reflect how great is the spirit of adventurous enterprise—how deep 
the interest our newly-acquired possessions have created—how extensive the 
every-day increasing facilities for intercommunication, and how numerous are 
that busy, restless class who are seeking a change of home and scenery, we 
must conclude that these territories will be admitted as States, at farthest, with- 
in five years. Those, then, who are to rear slaves in the old States for the ter- 
ritorial markets, must send the progeny there at about four years of age,—a 
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period at which, if they are deprived of a mother’s care, and she left behind 
them, they should at least be attended by some active, and known, and seif-sig- 
nalized sympathizer of the race, to serve as nurse. But, those who have thought 
it to be their duty to resist this sectional agitation in all its forms, are, from a 
certain quarter, suddenly reminded that the young State of California is entitled 
to unconditional and immediate admission, and every one who is not willing to 
disregard all surrounding circumstances, and join in the steeple-chase of imme- 
diate admission, is an enemy of California. Immediateism is a word coined in 
the prolific mint of abolitionism years since, and has no charms or terrors for me. 
I am, and ever have been, for the earliest admission of California, consistent 
with the embarrassing circumstances from which she is inseparable, and while 
I shall receive Jessons on that subject from those who are loudest for her imme- 
diate and unconditional admission, with great patience, 1 am quite ready to 
compare notes, examine records, and try conclusions with the self-constituted, 
par excellence, friends of the immediate admission of California. I invoke the 
truth of history to show who are her best and truest friends. This infant State, 
I need not say, is a part of the possessions which we acquired from Mexico: 
and let the record of the times tell who gave a vigorous support and who did 
not to that policy which wrested this gem of the Pacific border from vice, and 
ignorance, and barbarism, to free and happy institutions, and the stars and stripes 
of liberty. Who, sir, when our army was in a foreign and semi barbarous land 
contending with forces superior in numbers, and a foe proverbially subtle and 
treacherous—when our sons and our brothers were stricken with the diseases 
of a fatal climate, and were dying, far from those they loved, with no soft voice 
to whisper words of consolation, and no gentle hand to smootb their rade pillow, 
or close their eyes in death—when the best heart's blood was ebbing from the 
gashed bosom of the dying soldier, refused necessary supplies of food and cloth- 
ing, or sought to affix a bill appropriating moneys for the speedy and honorable 
termination of the war, the ** Wilinot Proviso?” Those who would now put 
all suspicion to flight by shouting, at the top of their lungs, for the immediate 
admission of California. And let history tell, too, when a treaty of peace was 
coucluded with Mexico, who sought to affix the same pernicious minister to 
sectionalism to this treaty with that government, and give Mexico, as it would 
have done, a controlling voice over the domestic policy of the free people of 
California? Fortunately, however, the veople of California were spared this 
humiliation by the votes of those who are now denounced as her enemies. I, 
by no means, question the motives of those who thought it their duty to pursue 
this course, but would suggest that whoever is worthy to receive lectures upon 
the subject of California—those who stand in such a relation to her and to the 
country as I have just described—are not the persons to give them. But she, it 
is said, has declared for the great principle of human freedom. True. she has 
not only asserted, but carried into practical operation, the first and last great 
principle of freedom, and one for which have long and ardently contended— 
that of self-government, and of choosing such domestic institutions as were suit- 
ed to the tastes and condition of her own people, uninfluenced either by the 
provisos of Congress or the interference of Mexico, with which domestic policy 
all who profess to believe in the capacity of man for self-government, should be 
satisfied. (Applause.) And, if she had decided to admit, instead of exclude, 
slavery,as the Constitution and the great principles of human freedom authorized 
her to do, no one beyond her own borders would have had cause of complaint. 
Her action would have still been that of human freedom, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term. Human freedom does not consist in enslaving the 
minds and controlling the actions of the race to whom the destinies of this 
government have been committed, or placing them under the control of foreign 
despotisms, last they may admit among them another, constitutionally held in 
bondage; but consists in permitting them to lay themselves the foundation of 
their government on such principles, and to organize its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

Keeping in view this principle, it is my desire to see the white race and the 
true principles of self- government preserved first, and to leave the freedom of the 
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black race to those who have them in charge, and are responsible to their God 
and their ceuntry accordingly. But, let us inquire for a moment, under what 
process this exclusion of domesticslavery was made an article in the fundamental 

law of California. It was not under the influences of that political eatholicon, 
the Wilmot proviso, nor under the dictation of Mexico, interfering in our affairs 
by virtue of a treaty stipulation, but under the true and not the spurious princi- 
ples of human freedom—the freedom of the white race, to whom not only the 
cause of human liberty here, but throughout the world, has been committed by 
a beneficient Providence, under the freedom of seif-government in the breadest 
sense—that freedom which is based upon man’s intelligence and capacity and 
not upon provisos and restrictions, and tyrannical legislation of Congressional 
masters or foreign governments, without representation, veice, or vote by their 
own peeple ; which believes our brethren and neighbors, whose enterprise has 
carried them to the shores of the Pacific, as wise there as before they left us, 
and as well qualified to choose for themselves as we are to choose for them. 
This is the kind ef human freedom which [ am preud to advecate, upon which 
I have stoed, and upon which [ will stand hereafter. In December, 1847, after 
it had become apparent that legislation by Congress over the question of slavery 
in the territories would lead to unhappy if not alarming consequences, I intro- 
duced into the Senate of the United States certain resolutions, declaring boldly 
the true principles of our system to be self-government, and that all questions of 
domestic policy in the territories ought to be left to the people thereof, under 
the principles of the constitution, and in accordance with the rights of the several 
states. This was, so far as I know, the first time this principle was formally 
presented. But how was this principle of human freedom received there, by 
those who now so far outstrip me in principles of civil liberty, and who are so 
anxious for its development that they cannot wait for C alifornia to be admitted ? 
The principle was denounced by orators and presses in no measured terms, and 
those cogent and convincing arguments * traitor’ and “ dough-face,”’ applied 
without stint or mercy to its author. If I had proposed to change the federal 
constitution so as to force slavery into every state and territory, or to have 

abolished the Christian religion, and placed that of Mohammed in its stead—to 
have burned every Bible, and legalized the brazen revelations of Joe Smith—or to 
have applied the knout or the bow-string for the non-payment of debts, [ could 
not have been more bitterly or opprobiously assailed. ‘The resolutions declar- 
ing the principles of self-government were pronounced to be a fraudulent device, 
instigated by the South, for the purpose and with the design of extending slavery 
to the territories. In short, they, figuratively at Jeast, called me 


“ Misbeliever, cut-throat, dog, 
And spat upon my Jewish garbardine.” 


They were unwilling to trust the people with themselves, lest, like children who 
can walk just enough to fall into the fire, they should destroy themselves wilfully 
or unwittingly, and declared that nothing but the application of the proviso by 
Congress, and that quite speedily, would ever save California from the blighting 
eurse of slavery. When an ancient prophet sought to show the depth of his 
grief over the slain of the daughters of his people, he lamented that his head 
were not waters, and his eyes a fountain of tears, that he might weep day and 
night ineessantly ; but, the sorrows of some for the curses of slavery which was 
to find its way into California if self-government was tolerated. and the proviso 
was not applied, were evidently much greater than those of the sympathetic 
prophet, and to enable them to make adequate exhibitions of regret, it would 
have been necessary for them, (to use a commercial phrase,) to have gone into 
liquidation altogether. (Great laughter.) But the proviso was not applied, and 
the people were left to assert their rights by resorting to first principles. They 
ass¢mbled in convention, and formed a constitution, and, as we have already seen, 
though upwards of one-third of its members were from slave states, and had 
been residents of California on an average of about two years only, an article 
excluding slavery was unanimously inserted. And when this practical com- 
mentary has been furnished for the benefit of those who fear the transfer of 
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slavery from one point to another above all else—those who have derided and 
reviled the principle of self-government, proclaiming in effect the people un- 
worthy to be trusted with their own domestic policy—who have arrayed popular 
prejudice against its advocates, and hunted them as though they had been beasts 
of prey, but who, we see now step in and stand volunteer godfathers to the infant 
state, and denounce its early, uniform and consistent advocates as its enemies—we 
might well imagine this an age of brass, instead of an age ef gold. ( Laughter.) 
The great principle of human freedom for which I have contended, has been the 
freedom of the white race, leaving each political community free themselves to 
say how far they would or would not tolerate domestic slavery as existing ina 
portion of the states. amongst them ; and if it is not freedom to permit a com 
munity to do just as it pleases with its own domestic concerns, | know not what 
is. (Applause.) There always has been, and there always will be, a strong 
repugoance on the part of free men to have their domestic affairs controlled by 
those who are not chosen by themselves. It was not disloyalty to the British 
crown which caused the revolt and revolution in the American Celonies, but a 
determination to resist the legislation of the British Parliament over their domes- 
tic policy, and when their cup of wrongs was filled to overflowing: for this 
reason they severed the ties which bound them to this tyrannical system with 
the sword. Our whole republican theory and federative system, rests in the 
principles of self-government, and he who believes that he is qualified to govern 
both himself and his neighbor ; and that one community of free men sliould regu- 
late and control the domestic affairs of another equally free and equally intelligent, 
thousands of miles distant, should write a treatise justifying the aggressions of the 
British Parliament upon the colonies, and add an appendix in favor of the divine 
right of kings! But I have another parallel to ran between the human freedom 
which I advocate and that which is practised by those whom I find so much in 
advance. ‘lhe Constitution of the United States makes all the states, old and 
new, sovereign equals. ‘lhe original states were founded in the true principles 
of freedom ; for the only restriction upon them was that their form of govern- 
ment should be republican. Slavery had been planted here by the mother 
government, and each state was left to treat it as it thought best. They could 
adopt or reject, continue or abolish, or modify the institution of slavery, as should 
suit their own interest or sense of propriety. The new states to be admitted. if 
admitted according to the principles of the constitution, must be admitted with 
the same rights and privileges, unrestricted or unimpaired, or they will not be 
sovereign equals. And yet we have seen that strenuous advocates for human 
freedom sought to make a treaty stipulation with Mexico, to last through all 
time, that the free people of California should not be left as free as other states, 
to choose their own institutions, lest, perchance, they might be inclined to exer- 
cise that privilege improperly or improvidently—making their sovereignty 
inferior to that of their sister states, and dependent in this respect upon the 
caprice of the miserable government from whom the very territory had been 
conquered, leaving them to do as they pleased if they should do as a Mexican 
treaty dictated. While | by no means question the purity of the motives of those 
who thus exhibited their sense of free government, | submit, that however 
ardent and sincere may now be their friendship for California, they should exer- 
cise some small degree of charity and forbearance for those who are, as [ confess 
myself to be, very far in arrear of this extraordinary and peculiar system of 
human freedom. The democratic theory teaches the simple yet sublime prinei- 
ples of equality. One of the primary articles in its cherished creed, is the repu- 
diation of every species of monopoly, and I am strongly opposed to it in every 
form of gender, number, person and case. (Cheers.) 1 do not claim to be more 
sincere and honest than my fellow-men, acting free from excitement, and with 
a due regard to their responsibilities to society; and I do not believe that in the 
Divine economy al) the honesty and sincerity, or all the benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy, were allotted to any particular class. The question of slavery in all 
its aspects is full of difficulty, and when fiercely agitated in a confederated 
government, as an element of sectionalism, is fraught with danger and peril. It 
is a problem too mysterious for human solution; but if its subjects shall in pro- 
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cess of time be returned to the barbarous land from whence they were taken, 
without the attribute of humanity, bearing with them the blessings of civilization 
and Christianity, it will prove that the wise decress of an inscrutable Providence 
intend that for good which man’s cupidity and violence, and wrong intended for 
evil. I have given this subject deep and anxious consideration, and my conclu- 
sions are too well matured and too strongly founded in reasons and serious con- 
victions to be lightly yielded. At the same time I am prepared to extend to 
those who have arrived at other results, all that toleration so necessary to the 
free exercise of opinion and manly discussion, and so essential to the develop- 
ment of truth. (Cries of hear!) From the foundation of the world to the pre- 
sent moment, loud professions of superior integrity bave been distrusted, 
disbelieved and disregarded by the masses of men; and those who have asserted 
a higher and purer order of sanctity than their fellows, have excited more of 
disgust and derision than of admiration ; for, it is a popular idea, that according 
to the verse— 
“ A man may cry ‘ Church,’ ‘ Church,’ at every word, 
With no more piety than other people ; 
A daws’ not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a cawinug on a steeple 

When I think of those who are among the most active negro sympathizers, I 
am reminded of an anecdote of two scape-graces in the Italian states, one of 
whom turned priest with no obvious change of character. The other being 
convicted of a crime, sent for a confessor, and his old companion came. “ What 
is to be done?” inquired the priest. ‘See if we can look each other in the face 
without laughing,”’ was the reply. (Laughter ) The unfortunate African race 
can never attain to a true state of freedom so long as they remain amongst a 
people so unlike them in physical development, and so greatly their superiors. 
Whether nominally free or not, their condition will be one of degradation and 
vassalage, and it is alike due to all to look the question full in the face. They 
have with us now, few privileges of citizenship, nominally, beyond the protec- 
tion of the laws, and none really ; and if they were extended to them in theory, 
they could not successfully carry them into practice. However much this may 
be deplored by the real philantrophist or oewailed by the spurious one, it is pain- 
fully true. They have been free with us upwards of a quarter of a century, 
and their condition, physical, mental and social, is, as far as concerns their own 
action, as abject now as it was on the day of their emancipation. In all but the 
name of freedom they are as much, and many of them more, the objects of 
sympathy as those who are held in servitude, and fed and clothed, and cared 
for by a legally recognized master. (Cries of ** True! true!) ‘The measure 
which is now before the Senate, called the adjustment, or Compromise Bill, and 
is attracting much public attention, was presented by a committee of thirteen, of 
which the distinguished senator from Kentucky, Mr. Clay, was chairman, 
and of which | had the honor to be a member. ‘There were bills before each 
House of Congress for the admission of California, and almost every conceivable 
form of plan for the organization of the territories. There were also proposi- 
tions to fix the disputed boundary line between Texas and the territory of New- 
Mexico—to abolish the slave-trade in the District of Columbia—to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and a bill for the reclamation of fugitive slaves. 
These were all, in some form, the subjects of strong support and opposition, and 
of spirited and bitter controversy. Amid the sectional strife which prevailed, 
and the crimination and re-crimination which were cast back and forward, and 
the difficulty during the excitement and conflict of those acting together effici- 
ently and underst: andingly, who were disposed to pass some measure or series 
of measures, doing equal and exact justice to all, as far as practicable, it was 
deemed best to commit the whole subject in contest to a large committee, com- 
posed of about equal numbers from the North and South, and from each great 
political party. ‘The committee was raised and reported. ‘They reported one 
bill, admitting California with her own prescribed limits, organizing the residue 
of the territories acquired from Mexico by simple governments, “without any 
proviso; and as the southerly line of New-Mexico was in serious dispute 
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between that territory and Texas, it proposed to fix a suitable and convenient 
boundary between them, paying Texas—should she consent to the arrangement 
—a fair pecuniary compensation for the surrender of her claim. They reported 
a bill to abolish the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, and reported strongly 
against the abolition of slavery there. There was, at the time of their report, 
and for weeks had been, a bill before the Senate, and under discussion, for the 
reclamation of fugitive slaves, and the committee simply recommended that it 
pass, with one or two amendments or modifications, which they proposed. This 
bill never had any more connection with the bill for the admission of California 
than any other bill before the Senate, except that both were subjects of sectional 
irritation and controversy. There is doubtless a decided majority in Congress 
in favor of the admission of California: but it is equally true, that a strong and 
vigorous minority were and are opposed to its admission, and had declared their 
determination to resist it to the last extremity. It is not to be denied that 
there were irregularities in her organization, not but that her selected bounda- 
ries are exceedingly ample; but under all the circumstances of her neglect by 
Congress, and the “well-ordered proceedings of her intelligent people, | deem 
her well entitled to admission, and would, could I have done so, with a due re- 
gard to her own good, in common with the interest of the whole country, have 
voted to admit her the day she sent us her constitution. (Great applause.) Not 
having, however, opposed the policy which brought her within the Union, or 
proposed to place her domestic concerns within the control of Mexico, I have 
had no necessity of being clamorous in my professions in her favor, and could 
afford to treat all that relates to her as a practical question. IfI had wished to 
create and foster sectional parties, that I might ride upon the whirlwind and direct 
the storm—if [ had lived, and moved, and had my being in the disturbance of 
the public peace, I would have urged the immediate admission of California by 
the iron rigor of a numerical majority ; but wishing to bring her in, if possible, 
with the good feeling, if not the consent, of all, and believing her admission would 
be sooner obtained by the organization of her sister territory at the same time 
than otherwise, I have pursued that course, and shall continue to do so until the 
policy succeeds, or is defeated—and if defeated, after all fair efforts are exhausted 
to quiet the whole question, I shall regard it as a high duty to go for the admis- 
sion of that young state as a separate measure. If it then provokes sectional 
feeling and unhappy consequences, I must say to those most interested, ‘* Thou 
can’st not say I did it.” 

It has been often stated and often repeated, that the admission of California 
was placed upon a level, and made to depend upon the passage of a bill for the 
recovery of fugitive negroes. This was an erroneous statement originally, and 
although often repeated and endorsed. has scarcely yet fallen within the question- 
able adage, that fabrication, persevered in, is as good as truth. The only ques- 
tion upon which the admission of California is made to depend, is the simple 
organization of the territory which was acquired with her, and as a nec essary 
consequence, the adjustment of its disputed boundary. We stipulated in the 
treaty by which we acquired the territories of California and New Mexico, that 
they should be incorporated into the Union of the United States, at a time to 
be judged of by the Congress, and in the meantime protected in the enjoyment 
of their liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise of their reiigion, 
without restriction. We took these territories from the government of Mexico, 
and left them without any, in defiance of solemn treaty stipulation. California 
has framed a government, and is now enjoying a portion of its benefits. New 
Mexico has none, although she is as deserving of a government as California ; 
and her necessities are much greater. These territories of California and New 
Mexico were formerly held by Spain, and were together side by side transfer- 
red to Mexico; they were both transferred to us by the same treaty, upon 
the same piece of paper, in the same article, and neither is supposed to have 
suffered detriment; and it is confidently hoped that their being in the same bill 
now, if that should hasten the admission of the one and the organization of the 
other, and restore kind feelings between conflicting sections, may not sully 
the fame or dim the lustre of either. (Cheers.) The adjustment of the 
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boundary between New Mexico and Texas, is not only one of the first and high- 
est duties of the government, for the controversies growing out of it are exc eed- 
ingly angry between the respective claimants, and a resort to arms and violence, 
the law of the border, is seriously threatened. The boundary is generally be- 
lieved to be the dividing line between the free and the slave States, and the first 
drop of blood shed in a controversy over it, will provoke one of the most san- 
guinary wars in the history of civilization. An extensive region of country is 
claimed by each, and some of the ablest men in the nation differ as to which is 
right ; and hence the propriety of fixing it by peaceful stipulation. The other 
questions are of less moment, and an examination of them in detail would con- 
sume too much time. I have given these measures of adjustment, as a whole, 
my full assent; not that I agree with all the details, for | do not; but | deem 
them generally just, suited to the public exigency, calculated to restore peace, 
and destroy that hot-bed of sectionalism, where those spring up and flourish 
who feed like vampires upon the best heart's blood of their country. I have 
pursued the course I have, because I believe it was demanded by the highest 
consideration of duty, and that the best interests of the country were in jeopardy. 
I did not accept a high public trust without preparing to meet the storm, as well 
as the sunshine. When I was yet a child, I learned from the public act of one 
great man, to disregard all ordinary considerations when the interests of the 
country were imperiled; and that man was Andrew Jackson, and that act wus 
taking the responsibility. (Tremendous cheers.) If I have declared military 
law, or suspended the habeas corpus, I will pay my fine. I have uniformly 
sought to erect simple territorial governments by Congress, without any restric- 
tions upon the power of the people immediately interested; and although the 
bill before the Senate contains a clause prohibiting legislation upon the subject 
of slavery by the people of the territory, I voted against inserting it in committee, 
and have voted to modify it so as to give more power to the people that it did 
originally, and in favor of striking it out entirely, in the Senate; and upon that 
occasion | remarked, among other things, as follows : 

‘* Now, sir, 1 wish to state, once for all, that it is not my intention, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to favor, by voice or vote, the extension of slavery, or the 
restriction of slavery, i in the territories, by Cc ongress, or any interference with 
the subject whatsoever. Nor am] influenced in this conclusion by the iocal laws 
of the territory in question, either natural or artificial—the laws of nature or the 
laws of man ; and for all the purposes of present action, | will not inquire what 
they are, in either respect. I willstand upon the principles of non-intervention 
by Congress, in the broadest possible sense, for non-intervention’s sake, and to 
uphold the fundamental principles of freedom, and for no other reason—and will 
leave the people of the territories and of the States to such rights and privileges 
as are theirs, under the constitution and laws of the United States, without ad- 
dition to, or diminution from, such rights, by the action of Congress.” 

| should do injustice to my own feelings if I did not bear “testimony to the 
: atriotic zeal and good faith with which this plan for adjusting sectional contro- 
versies is supported from the North ard South, the Kast and West, and from 
members of both political parties. One spirit seems to animate them, and that 
is, to do justice to all, and once more give the country quiet, and the govern- 
ment power to perform its ordinary functions. But it has vigilant, earnest, and 
unyielding opposition, and, while we may hope for its success, the result must 
be considered uncertain. But whether it succeeds or is overpowered, there is 
one whose special efforts in its behalf have earned the approbation of his coun- 
try, and wrung warm approbation from its opponents, for his great ability and 
manly independence. I mean Mr. C lay, of Kentucky.—(C heers and applause. ) 
Strong and decided a political opponent as he is, 1 deem it no more than justice 
to say, that his position in its support is a most commanding moral spectacle. 
Full of years, his eye still kindles with the fire of youth, and his enlarged ex- 
perience throws back from the evening of his days a flood of light and les arning, 
as the sun retiring in the western horizon sheds his hues of goldeo beauty upon 
the eastern mountains. He is entitled to the gratitude and thanks of every 
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friend of his country, regardless of party considerations; and may they be 
cheerfully awarded ! 

The whole question, then, as we have seen, about which the country has 
been so unhappily agitated and divided, which has silenced and treated with con- 
tempt the warning voice of the father of his country against sectional combina- 
tion, which has caused the structure of our republican system to tremble to its 
foundation in the face of the corrupt and stultified monarchies of Europe, which 
has divided churches, arrested the action of Congress, absorbed the attention of 
State legislatures, misled sensible men, and unsexed worthy females, and which, 
above all, seriously threatens the integrity of the Union, is, when stripped of its 
embellishments, merely whether persons of color, held in servitude in the slave 
States, and to be so held, shall be restrained by the law of Congress from being 
transferred to the new territories, if their masters wish to transfer them there, 
which few think probable, even should the people there interpose no objection— 
an agitation which for a purpose comparatively trivial, sports at a game where 
the destiny of the world’s freedom is the hazard. Shall we experiment upon 
our institutions because they, like all that is human, have not attained perfec- 
tion, when the experiments suggested propose no remedy, and only increase the 
evil by agitation? Would we blot out forever, if we could, the glorious lumina- 
ry of heaven, because now and thena dark spot is descried on itsdisc! Shall we 
reject every political and moral good, because a mixture of evil must flow from 
the same fountain? During the present session of Congress, while the Senate 
of thirty free and independent sovereignties were discussing with recriminatory 
spirit this feazful source of ills, and calculating the point at which all political 
relations must be severed, a stranger and a few companions entered the chan- 
ber. He was evidently a foreigner. His forehead was prominent and intellec- 
tual, his pale face denoted deep thought and painful anxiety and emotion, and a 
silvery beard swept his breast. He gazed upon the scene with deep and ab- 
sorbing interest; but from ignorance of our language, thank Heaven! he was 
unconscious of what was passing. It was the Governor of Comorn, who had 
fled for his life from the murderous and inhuman despotism of Austria, to our 
great and only earthly city of political refuge for the oppressed, here to enjoy 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The scene furnished a volume full 
of interest and instruction, and replete with poetry and eloquence. It was a 
picture more vivid than was ever portrayed by human pencil. I gazed upon its 
painful pleasing features, until its image still lingers in my sight. 1 wished that 
every American citizen might look upon it as | did, and feel the emotions which 
my heart experienced. But a few days since, availing myself of the hospitality 
ofa senatorial friend, I spent two days at Annapolis, and visited the hall where 
the immortal Washington, after carving out the liberty which we in common 
with twenty-five millions of our fellow-beings, this day enjoy, with a victorious 
yet unpaid army, who adored him, under his command, surrendered his com- 
mission and his sword voluntarily to the representatives of a few exhausted 
colonies. (Applause.) That sublime occasion yet imparts its sacred influence 
to the place and there is eloquence in its silent walls. But where, said I, are 
the brave and patriotic spirits who here fostered the germ of this mighty empire? 
Alas! they have gone to their rewards, and the clods of the valley lie heavily on 
their hearts ; while we, their ungrateful children, with every element of good be- 
fore us, forgetting the mighty sacrifices they made for their descendants, trifle 
with the rich blessings we inherited, and are ready, with sacrilegious hands, to 
despoil the temple of liberty which they reared, by years of toil and trial, and 
cemented in blood and tears. Oh, could we not have deferred this inhuman 
struggle until the departure from amongst us of the revolutionary soldier, with 
his bowed and tottering frame, and his once bright eye dimmed! Ask hin the 
cost of liberty, and he will ** Shoulder his crutch and show how fields were 
won,” and tell you of its priceless value. And yet we are shamelessly strug- 
gling in his sight, like mercenary children, for the patrimony, around the death- 
bed of a common parent, by whose industry and exertion it was accumulated, be- 
fore the heart of him who gave them existence had ceased to pulsate. Amid 
all these conflicts it has been my policy to give peace and stability to the Union 
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—to silence agitation,—to restore fraternal relations to an estranged brotherhood, 
and to lend my teeble aid in enabling our common country to march onward to 
the glorious fruition which awaits her. (Lond cheers.) I have opposed and 
will hereafter oppose, the hydra-monster Disunion and its snaky influences, in 
any and every form, and howsoever disguised or in whatsoever condition—whe- 
ther in thecreeping larva, or upon its attractive wings of gossamer—whether in 
the egg. or the full-fledged bird of evil onen—whether in the germ, or the stately 
upas with its wide-spread branches—whether it comes from the North or the 
South, or the East or the West, and whether it consists in denying the South 
her just rights, or in her demanding that to which she is not entitled.— 
(Cheers.) 

The Union of these States, in the true spirit of the constitution, is a sentiment 
of my life. It was the dream of my early years—it has been the pride and joy 
of manhood, and, if it shall please Heaven to spare me to old age, | pray that its 
abiding beauty muy beguile my vacant and solitary hours. Ido not expect a 
sud le ‘n disruption of the political bonds which unite the States of this confede- 
racy; but | greatly fear a growing spirit of jealousy, and discontent and sec- 
tional hate, which must, if <> emg to fester, finally destroy the beauty and 
harmony of the fabric, if it does not raze it to its foundation. It cannot be 
maintained by force, and majorities in a confederacy should be admonished to 
use their power justly. Let no one suppose that those who have been joined 
in matrimony will remain so despite the commission of mutual wrongs, because 
they have once enjoyed each other's confidence and affection, and propriety 
requires them to remain united, and to rear those whom Providence has taught 
to look to them for sustenance and protection. A chafed spirit, whether of a 
community or an individual, may be goaded beyond endurance, and the history 
of the world has proved that the season of desperation which succeeds is aw- 
faliy reckless of consequences. But, woe be to him by whom the offense of dis- 
union comes! He will be held accursed when the bloody mandates of Herod 
and Nero shall be forgiven, and be regarded as a greater monster in this world 
than he who, to signalize his brutal ferocity, reared a monument of several 
thousand human skulls; and. in the next, 


( CO 





‘* The common damned will shun his society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less foul.” 


And now, amid this mad and bootless crusade of sectionalism, where should 
stand the Empire State of the confederacy, and the commercial emporium of 
the Western hemisphere—where two-thirds of the commercial business of the 
Union is transacted, and two-thirds of the public revenues collected—which, in 
a few years, will be the center of the commercial world, when a bill payable 

Wall-street will command a premium throughout the habitable globe, and 
whose Mint, about to be established, will coin the money for all christendom ?— 
a state composed of three millions of free and happy people, which has founded 
a system of internal improvements and of universal education, the pride and 
glory of the age—a city whose murificence has given ears to the deaf, tongue to 
the dumb, and eyes to the blind—has fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
founded institutions of religion and charity, the admiration of philanthropists 
throughout the world, and caused her sons at home and abroad to point to her 
and exclaim with gratification, 





* This is my own, my native Jand,” 


—Shall she lend her mighty influences to the cause of sectionalism ? She has 
once saved the honor and integrity of the Union, and enabled it to outride the 
storm, when all other resources failed; and let her again put forth her poten- 
tial voice, and calm a convulsed country. In the second war of independence, 
when our ports were blockaded by hostile fleets, while the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, stimulated by foreign gold, were working their hellish deeds 
upon the women and children of our frontiers—when the very federal capitol 
was a smouldering ruin, and the arm of the national government fell paralyzed, 
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too feeble for the Herculean task, it was the New-York merchants and bankers 
who stepped forward with their money and their credit, and inspired new life 
and energy, and secured for the arms of their bleeding country victory and 
honor. ‘The shouts which then went up from a patriotic people, and were 
echoed back, have scarcely died away in my imagination from the distant bills. 
Let the same patriotic spirits again stand forth, and by the commanding influ- 
ence of their great moral power, cast oil upon the troubled waters of domestic 
dissension, calm the fears of the timid, subdue the spirit of the factious by their 
indignant frowns, and expel all selfish and sectional feeling from our borders. 
(Applause.) And, especially, where shall stand the democratic party of the 
Empire State, and the bulwark of her strength, in the city of her pride—that 
party which, with the great national democratic party of the Union, has admin- 
istered the government from its foundation, with the exception of two or three 
brief intervals, and those reverses produced by dissensions in its own ranks— 
whose principles of progress have brought the country to a state of prosperity 
unexampled in the history of men—that party whose creed is simple and ca- 
tholic—which inculcates the capacity of man for self-government, without reser- 
vations or provisos, which professes to adhere to a strict construction of the con- 
stitution-—to preserve inviolate the rights of the States, and to abstain from all 
officious intermeddlings in the domestic affairs of others—which resists the ac- 
cumulation of power by the general government, whether in the executive or 
Congress, and seeks to commit itas far as practicable to the hands of the people 
immediately interested ; and which, above all, eschews all sickly sentimentality 
and spurious benevolence, and all temporary and hobby-riding issues, that it 
may the better advance its great principles of human regeneration—of freedom 
and good will—and the amelioration of the condition of man? 1 will not now 
recount the history of its triumphs, which this course of policy has given; but 
are they not written upon every page of our country’s history with a pencil of 
light? Let. then, the democratic party of New York unite, one and all, upon 
the ground of its early cherished principles—let it evince its faith in the capacity 
of man for self-government by its works, and not seek to enforce the legislation 
of Congress over the domestic policy of a political community which bas no 
vote or voice in its councils, but regard man practically as well as in the abstract 
as wise as his neighbor, leave each State and territory to such rights and such 
privileges as the constitution gives them—to their own choice and responsibility 
respectively, and peace and friendship will again be restored to all sections, and 
the success of sound prine iples be speedy and enduring. (Long continued ap- 
plause. and six cheers.) I give you, in conclusion, as a sevtiment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 


The Democratic party of New-York, and its principles—freedom of opinion, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of self-government.” (Great applause.) 


Extracts from Mr. Dickinson's reply to Mr. Clemens, of Alabama, United States 
Senate, January 17, 1850. 


I have taken no part in this debate, Mr. President, and I regret that 
it has arisen, and especially that it has passed beyond its own boun- 
daries. In the hour which is usually appropriated to morning business, I 
was engaged in attending to my correspondence, which is my custom, and I 
therefore paid but little attention to this matter. But some things have fallen 
from honorable Senators during this debate, and especially from the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama, (Mr. Ciemens,) which require not only to be noticed, but 
to be noticed here and now. Sir, that Senator when he undertakes to charac- 
terize the sentiments of whole communities, and the opinions of entire bodies 
of men, comprising a large majority of the people of this Union, enters upon the 
execution of a work which might well have been left to older, if not to better 
soldiers. In regard to this matter, Mr. President, though I have done no more 
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than others, I think I may say, without the fear of contradiction, or of being 
charged with unnecessary egotism, that I have stood up to it upon all occasions. 
1 long since saw that it was a question fraught with perilous consequences. I 
saw that there was an evil spirit of sectionalism rising, both in the North and in 
the South, having for its object agitation for sectional advantages, and I have 
condemned it secretly and openly—in thought, word, and deed. I never have 
lent myself to such unholy and wicked designs, and if God gives me that strength 
which he has thus far in mercy extended me, I here declare again, where it 
should be declared, that I never will, but that I will lend my best energies to 
crush and destroy it. I have stood here under the sanctions of an official vath, 
and the requisitions of the Constitution, like Casabianca, upon this question, which 
has so unfortunately, to say the least, agitated the country for the last few years, 
and here I will stand, even though immolation be the consequence. Others, too, 
of my northern democratic brethren have shown no less devotion to the Consti- 
tution they have sworn to support. I have stood up, not for the South, but for 
the rights of all, as guarantied by the Constitution. I have disregarded personal 
consequence, and have scorned to count the chances of ephemeral popularity 
and place. I have permitted reproach and obloquy to discharge on me their ex- 
haustless quivers of poisoned arrows, that I might secure the right; and when 
[ hear myself, and those with whom [ have acted, in rolling back the black and 
bitter waters of sectional strife, denounced as unworthy of reliance—all in one 
grand mass excommunicated from communion and fellowship with the demo- 
cratic Church—in a single verse, und told, too, that we are less to be tolerated 
than our political opponents, [ feel inclined to repel, in pointed and emphatic 
phrase, a denunciation so wholesale and unjust. “ . ™ ° . 
The northern sentiment upon the subject of slavery is, in many respects, en- 
tirely dissimilar to those of the South : but when we are told that there must be 
a sectional issue raised because of this, let the voice which so declares come 
from the North or from the South. I stand here to repudiate it. The people of 
the North regard the question of slavery as a constitutional guarantee, precisely 
as do the people of the South, and as such are ready to respect it. It is the po- 
litical agitators in both sections who have made all the mischief. Sir, take a 
small number of men out of the northern and also out of the southern sections 
of this Union, or silence their clamor, and this accursed agitation could be set- 
tled in less than a single week. [ am for maintaining the Union in spirit as well 
as in form; and I have deprecated the assaults which I have seen made upon 
the Constitution occasionally in the non-slaveholding States, in the refusal to 
deliver fugitives from service according to a solemn provision of that instrument. 
But this, sir, I look upon as a matter which must be reformed at home, as it 
will be by a sound and healthy public opinion, when it shall set a just estimate 
upon the interference of political agitators, and condemn a morality that is purer 
than the fundamental law. But I will not even dwell upon the alleged errors of 
any section of my country. If she has ever been astray, rather than contem- 
plate it, | would, like the son of the erring patriarch, walk backward and cast 
the mantle of concealment over it. I desire to preserve in all its vigor the glo- 
rious inheritance which our fathers gave us; to see the Scuth secure in the full 
possession and enjoyment of their constitutional rights. I have stoed by them 
when I thought them right, regardless of peril, and will now aid in shielding 
them for unjust and improper aggressions upon their institutions. In this strag- 
gle numerically they are the weaker party, and when I[ have seen them unjust- 
ly assaulted and assailed, my sympathies have been with them; and I have ex- 
posed and denounced not only the sectional agitators, but have warned those 
against excitement whose views and intentions are just, but who have been pro- 
voked to retaliation by just such wholesale sectional assaults as are now heaped 
upon the North by the Senator from Alabama. Sir, crimination begets recrim- 
ination ; and although men may put on the garb of philosophy for an occasion, 
they are yet liable to be betrayed by impulse and excitement; and when they 
hear distinguished southern men day after day making sectional appeals, group- 
ing ali together and condemning all in gross, without stint or exception, they in 
their turn will make other declarations, and thus the work goes on. One sec- 
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tional agitator begets another—a blow given brings a blow in return, ard thus sec- 
tional agitation makes the meat it feeds on. I have already said | regretted that 
this subject has been introduced. Allow me to say, that I do not regret that it 
is about to reach its culminating point. I care not how soon this may be the 
case. I believe that the great mass of the people of the South are honest, just, 
and generous, and that all they desire is to remain secure in the possession of 
their rights. I believe too, sir, that the great mass of the people at the North 
are equally just and equally generous, and true to the Constitution, and that they 
too desire nothing more than what they deem to be their rights, and the rights 
of the whole people, and best calculated to advance the honor of the Confede- 
racy and the interest and happiness of mankind. When reviled I will not re- 
vile again. 1 will by no means repudiate the southern Democracy. They 
have too often proved themselves worthy of the name they bear. Nor, sir, upon 
the question of this Union, much and radically as | differ with them upon other 
questions, will I repudiate the patriotic among our opponents. ‘This question 
shoots too deep and stretches too high to be measured by political parties ; and 
when the day of trial comes, if come it does. every patriotic man will breast him- 
self for the shock, and sectional agitators will be foiled. The Constitution throws 
its broad egis over this mighty Republic; and its people worship at its shrine 
with more than Eastern devotion. They have contemplated the priceless value 
of the Union. They have thought of the blood and tears by which it was pur- 
chased. They see the proud vessel bearing majestically onward, and they ex- 
claim in the language of the poet 
“Thou, too, sail on, O, ship of State! 

Sail on, O, Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hope of fature years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ; 

We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel ; 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope,— 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 


They will cheer on this noble ship; they will stand by this Constitution; they 
will adhere to this Union; and although the northern people are opposed to the 
institution of slavery, the great mass of them have no intention or disposition to 
trench improperly upon the constitutional rights of the South; and this they 
will prove. should the occasion arise, even though they should sell their lives in 
her defense. Sir, if it should come to the worst, as it never will, so firmly are 
the northern people devoted to the Constitution, that if armed incendiarism. 
foreign or domestic, should push her mad crusade against the South, and she be 
placed in peril, | am free to declare, I would, and so I believe would every pa- 
triotic man of the free States who had a sword to draw, draw it in defense of 
their southern brethren, and of the rights guarantied to them by a common com- 
pact, and stand by them to the death. (Applause.) But, sir, they will only 
stand by her when she is right; and so long as she is so, no sword will be called 
into requisition, except against a foreign and a common foe. The very heat, 
natural and artificial, to which sectional agitation has attained, will work its own 
cure. It will burn itself out. Northern agitators and southern agitators, will 
find themselves side by side in this errand of mutual mishief. And the great 
mass of the American people will look upon this Union as it is, and upon south- 


ern rights and northern rights as they are, and will stand by them and protect 
them. * * * * * * * * , + * * 
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THE DOOM OF NAPOLEON. 


(Concluded.) 


Sir Watrer Scorrt, whose genius was better adapted to writing roman- 
ces than history, and whose “Life of Napoleon” is a stain upon his 
own, insists (vol. ii. ch, 52) that Napoleon “ surrendered to the British 
flag,” and was a “ prisoner of war ;” and that “the question between 
Napoleon and the British nation was not one of justice, which has a 
right ¢o its due, though the consequence should be destruction to the party 
by whom it is to be rendered, but one of generosity and clemency ;” 
that “ Napoleon had considered every plan of escape by force or address; 
that none seemed to him to present such a chance of a favorable result 
as that which upon full consideration he adopted”—and that plan was an 
unconditional surrender to England. 

We shall shortly show that this assertion is utterly false, in fact 
proved so by the very testimony which Scott adduces. But before 
analyzing the proof we cannot but pause to notice the headlong con- 
tempt, or perhaps ignorance, of the laws of nations which it implies. 
as as we have seen, had become a private person and a subject 

France, mingling with the mass of the population. Who, before this, 
ever heard of a lawful war being waged by a foreign power against one 
sole subject within the limits and under the protection of a nation, and not 
against the nation itself? And yet, Lord Eldon in his unfinished « argu- 
ment* in — ation of the detention of Napoleon, denies emphatic ally 
that England and the allies were then at war with France. If they were 
not then at war with France, and Napoleon was no longer in arms 
against them, (and it is not pretended that he was,) what pretence was 
there for calling him a prisoner of war, or treating him as such? Cana 
prisoner be made without war? In America, we call this process 
“ lynching,” and the English name for it is “kidnapping.” The house 
of Tudor kidnapped Mary Queen of Scots, and beheaded her; that of 
Brunswick kidnapped Napoleon Bonaparte, and strangled him by a slow 
process. The latter case was far more flagrant than the former, because 
the victim was guilty of no crime against the English throne or people, 
but came to them as a friend and a suppliant. 

sut let us see whether the facts give any countenance to the idea that 
England might lawfully treat him as a prisoner, or exercise any personal 
restraint over him not lawful in regard to any other foreigner. 

He had been e xpelle dfrom France by its governors, who placed its military 
forces in requisition to accomplish the ostracism, thus making France too his 
enemy. Such was the work of treason and faction. He had no longer any 
country or any home. ‘This was no fiction; it wasa fact. He could find a 
home and protection only among strangers, and on a foreign soil; and 
he must, with such means as he could prepare, either re-commence the 
war against the allies and against the Government of France, that is, a 








* See Life of Lord Eldon, by Twiss, vol. i. 
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foreign and a civil war at the same time, and fight it out until killed, or 
disarmed and captured—or he must find an asylum abroad. His right 
so to levy war resulted directly from the right of self-defense, which i is 
given by nature. Nor was he at that time | in such straitened circum- 
stances as to make his surrender to the British necessary, in order to save 
his life. His situation was not desperate. There was a garrison of 
fifteen hundred men on the Isle of Aix ready and willing to join him, and 
to conduct him back to Rochefort, where there was a anne garrison also 

ready and willing to place him at their head. The garrison of La 
Roc helle were equally enthusiastic. The army of the Gironde. stationed 
at Bordeaux, under General Clausel, numbering ten thousand men, were 
ready to join him; that of La Vendee, numbering still more, comm: anded 
by General Lamarque, was also ready. The army of the Loire would 
undoubtedly have shown him equal devotion. The country people every- 
where were ready to flock to his stand: ard ; and there is not the slighte st 
ground to doubt, that had he so willed ic, a force of more than one 
hundred thousand men would immediately have followed him to Paris. 
Surely, the man who could land from Elba with four hundred men and 
revolutionize France by the magic of his name and voice —dispe rsing the 
court and royal fa umily, and transform the ball-room of the allies at 
Vienna into a den of tigers—could on this occasion, by exposing the 
treasons of Fouché and his followers, and appealing, as none but Napoleon 
could appeal, to the patriotism of the French nation, have made such a 
stand against his enemies as would have compelled them to recognize the 
claims of humanity, at least towards his person. One blast of his war- 
trumpet, one accent such as he uttered at the Pyramids, would have 
aroused the slumbering millions of France, and covered the land with 
armed men. He might have protracted such a war for years, and per- 
haps until some new Thermopyle had swallowed up the insulting inva- 
ders; for the French people, who, when their struggle for liberty began, 
knew what it was to keep a force of 1,200,000 men in the fie ld where- 
with to confront these despots, were by no means broken. They were 
fatigued, but not cowed; and with new men, and new and more terrible 
energies, such for instance as characterized the committee of public safety 
in 1793, they might still have rolled back the tide of invasion. But the 
old nobility had come back, and such an effort must have been attended 
by scenes of paternal bloodshed—scenes which Napoleon, by his healing 
policy, had caused to cease in France, and from which his soul turned 
away with unconquerable aversion. He had faith, too, in the future, and 
preferred to let time disembarrass the true national party of its temporary 
entanglements, and, like a prophet, resigned his people to prevent 
afflictions, in order that they might be the better prepared for the bless- 
ings of the future. 

“Again ; he might have concealed himself among his friends in France. 
There were millions who would have lent their aid to protect, and few, 
very few, who would have betrayed him. He might thus have remaine .d 
for years, and until his passage to America should have been secured. 

A third mode of escape presented itself, which, had he been willing to 
see a whole ship’s crew sacrificed, would in all probability have been 
successful, There were two French frigates in the harbor of Rochefort, 
the Medusa and the Saale, both of which had been assigned to him by 
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the provisional government for the purpose of taking him to the United 
States, though not allowed to leave the harbor without the passports, 
The English blockading force then (July 10th) consisted only of the 
Belle srophon 74, Captain Maitland, one sloop of 22 guns, and a ship’s 
pinnace. Captain Ponet, of the Medusa, carrying 62 guns, proposed to 
take the lead of the Saale, and in the night to proceed and attack the 
tellerophon, and lash his frigate to her while she lay at anchor, and thus 
by engaging her in close contest, and preventing her for a time from 
pursuing the Saale, enable the latter vessel to pass out through the 
Pertuis or channel between the islands to the ocean. The Saale was a 
well-armed frigate of the first class, to which the remaining English force 
could have opposed no effectual resistance. Matters were certainly much 
worse at Marengo, and Arcola promised a much more hopeless morrow. 
But the step could be taken by sacrificing in cool blood the Medusa 
and her crew; and Napoleon would not permit so terrible an offering to 
his personal safety. He chose rather to trust to the hospitality of 
England, and to claim the rights of a sup} pliant. He had been assured the 
year before by Lord Castle reagh, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that if, instead of going to Elba, he had retired to England, he would be 
received by her with the most profound respect, and that he would find 
it much better to trust to E nglish honor than to any treaty which could 
be negotiated: which assurance was communicated to him through M. 
Caulincourt.* 

The safe conducts not having arrived, Napoleon resolved to ascertain 
the cause of dels Ly. 

And here it is necessary to look closely into the evidence, with a view 
to ascertain what was his real de ‘sign in going on board the English ship. 
If he went under a promise or an encouragement of protection and good 
treatment, or if falschood was resorted to by the English captain to 
induce him to place himself in his power, and Napoleon was thereby 
deceived, England had no right over his person, and was guilty of the 
blackest duplicity. 

Count Las Cases, who was an eye-witness, then attached to the 
Emperor, says, that “on the morning of.the 10th of July, he went in 
company with Sav: ary to the British cruisers to know ny a had 
race ived the safe conducts which had been promised to Napoleon and 
his suit, by the provisional government, to proceed to the United States ; 
that the answer was that they had not, but that the matter should be 
immediately refeared to the commander-in-chief, (Admiral Hotham.) 
Having stated the supposition of the Emperor's setting sail with the 
frigates under flags of truce, it was re plie xd that they would be attacked. 
He then spoke of his passage in a neutral bottom, and was told in reply that 
all ne vitrale woul | be stric ‘tly examined, and perhaps even conducte dto an 
English port;” “but,” sz ays he, “we were rec ommended to proceed to England, 
and it was asserted that in that countr y we should have no Hl usage to fear. We 
returned at two in the afternoon.” Such is Las Cases’ account of his first 
interview with Captain Maitland, of the Bellerophon, which took place on 


* Count Montholon’s Memoirs, vol. i., ch. 3. See also Caulincourt’s Napoleon and 
His Times. Scott vainly attempts te cast a doubt upon this fact; it is no wonder. 
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the 10th. Even Maitland admits, that in this first interview, on being 
told by Savary, that Napoleon sought nothing but peace and tranquillity, 
he asked:—‘“if that is the case, why not ask an asylum in England ?” 
It is to be observed, that this proposal of Maitland was the jirst obser- 
vation made on either side about his going to England. It was of course 
intended and understood as an invitation. What honesty was there, 
therefore, in his pretended subsequent remark, that Napoleon must place 
himself “unconditionally at the disposal of the Prince Regent?” Such 
a qualification would have been an insult, and is utterly improbable. It 
would, moreover, have been to expose the trap, if one had been set or 
intended by Maitland. 

Having waited four days without receiving any answer to his inquiry, 
on the morning of the 14th Las Cases returned to the Bellerophon, accom- 
pamed by General Lallemand, to ascertain whether any answer had been 
received? “The captain (Maitland) replied that he expected it every 
moment, and added, that if the Emperor would embark immediately for 
England, he had instructions to convey him thither; and still further 
declared it as his private opinion, and several other captains who were 
present, expressed themselves to the same eflect, that there was not the 
least doubt of Napoleon’s meeting w:th all possible respect and good treat- 
ment; that there, neither the King nor his ministers exercised the same 
arbitrary authority as those of the Continent; that the English people 
possessed a generosity of sentiment and liberality of opinion, far above 
sovereignty itself. | replied, that I would return and communicate the 
captain’s offer to the Emperor, as well as the whole of his conversation. 
I added, that I thought | had a sufficient knowledge of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s character to induce a belief that he would not feel much 
hesitation in proceeding to England thus confidentially, so as to be able 
to continue his voyage to the United States. 1 described all France south 
of the Loire as being in a blaze; stated the propositions hourly made to 
him from various directions; his determination not to become either the 
cause or a pretext of a civil war; the generosity shown by him in 
abdicating, merely to render the conclusion of a peace more easy ; and 
the firm resolution he had taken to banish himself in order to make it 
more prompt and complete.” 

General Lallemand had known Maitland in Egypt; he had also been 
condemned to death by the Bourbons during Napoleon’s residence at 
Elba, for a political offence. He inquired of Maitland, “ whether England 
would give him up to France in ease of his going voluntarily to England ?’ 
The captain replied in the negative, « repelling “the question as an insult.” 

Las Cases, when about to leave and return to the Emperor, “ summed 
up the conference, by telling Maitland that it was possible from the sts ~ 
of affairs, and his own intentions, the Emperor would avail himself « 

Captain Maitland’s offer , 80 as to get safe conducts for America, ‘The | oad 
begged it to be understood, that he would not guarantee the permission 
ve demanded being granted ;” i. e., permission by the English Cabinet to 
proceed to America.* 

The Emperor was now on the little island of Aix. Las Cases and 


* Las Cases’ Journal, vol. i., pp. 18, 19. 
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Lallemand returned to him, and communicated what had passed, and 
thereupon, and before stirring an inch towards the British ship, Napole on 
wrote to the Prince Regent the following letter, never equalled in manly 
eloquence and heroic sentiment; worthy of him, and him alone; as 
much above the character of him to whom it was addressed as Olympus 
is higher than Phiegethon :— 


* Ror aL Hiauness: 

‘The sport of the factions which divide my country—an object of 
hostility to the greatest powers of Europe—lI have finished my political 
career, and come, like Themistocles, to sit down by the he arth of the 
British people. 1 place myself under the protection ‘of their laws, which 
I claim from your Royal Highness, as the most powerful, the most con- 


stant, and the most generous of my enemies. 
“ NaPoLeon.” 


This letter was immediate ly, on the same day, communicated to Cap- 
tain Maitland, by Las Cases and General Gourgaud, and read by him. 
General Gourgaud proceeded in the British ship, the Slaney, towards 
England, to present it to the personage to whom it was ad iressed. Two 
copies of it were taken by two other captains at the time Maitland 
read it. 

Napoleon remained on the island until the next morning, when he pro- 
ceeded in the French vessel, L’Epervier, towards the Bellerophon. Cap- 
tain Maitland sent his barge to meet the Epervier, into which the Empe- 
ror entered. Ashe was stepping on board the Bellerophon, he remarked : 
“ Captain Maitland, I come on board your ship to place myself under the 
protection of the laws of England.” To which, as Count Montholon, an 
eye-witness, testifies, Maitland bowed, but made no reply. 

Such is Las Cases’ and Montholon’s account. We here see no design 
whatever on the part of the Emperor to “surrender,” or to make himself 
a “prisoner of war.” On the contrary; he carefully, very carefully, and 
as if to rebut any such inference, informed Maitland—first, by causing 
him to peruse the letter to the English Regent, on the 14th; and, secondly, 
by the emphatic language he used when going on board on the 15th— 
that he came not as a prisoner, but as a suppliant. No conduct could 
have been more cautious. Nor did Maitland, in either of the conferences 
which took place, drop the slightest hint that he should consider him as a 
prisoner. Whatever may have been his own secret intention, he well 
knew that Napoleon did nof so consider himself; and had such a fate been 
hinted at he would have suffered death rather than have gone on board the 
Bellerophon. During twenty-five years of war, and in circumstances infi- 
nitely more critical, Napoleon had never surrendered or been made a 
prisoner. That the man who had so long controlled the destinies of Eu- 
rope, capturing, bestowing and resuming crowns, should have tamely sur- 
rendered as a prisoner of war to a petty English naval officer, and that 
without any immediate necessity, is an assumption which no impartial 
mind can for a moment credit, Tt is contradicted, not only by his express 
contemporaneous declarations, and his conduct, but by the whole tenor 
of his life, his pride of character, his temperament, his extreme sensitive- 
ness to personal disgrace, and that unbending spirit which had never yet 
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bowed before the power of England, or any earthly power, no matter 
how imminent the peril. 

Count Montholon, who was in the Emperor’s suite at the Isle of Aix, 
and who accompanied him into exile, and finally closed his eyes, tells us, 
that in the first interview between Las Cases and Savary, and Captain 
Maitland, the firstmamed, asked him: “If he had received any instruction 
relative to the departure of the Emperor for America? and if not having 
such, he should think himself authorized to allow the frigates, or any 
other French or neutral ship, with the Emperor on board, and bound for 
the United States, to pass free? The English captain declared, that 
nothing in his instructions differed from the ordinary rules of a state of 
war; and that, consequently, he would attack the frigates, or any other 
vessel under the French flag which should attempt to leave the road- 
stead. As to a ship under a neutral flag he would cause her to be visited 
and searched, according to the naval law of blockade. But, reverthe- 
less, considering the great and acceptionable nature of the communica- 
tion made to him, he would instantly refer the subject to the admiral in 
command, who was cruising off La Rochelle.” The same author, in giving 
the answer of Maitland to Las Cases, in the second interview, held on 
the 14th, says: “Captain Maitland’s answers were distinct and positive. 
He had yet received no instructions, but he was in hourly expectation of 
their arrival; he was authorized to receive the Emperor on board in order 
to convey him to England, and according to his opinion the Emperor 

would receive in England all that attention and respect to which he could 
Jay any claim.” He added: “1 am anxious that it should be well under- 
stood that I am only expressing my own personal opinion on this subject, 
and have in no respect spoken in the name of the government, having 
received no instructions either from the admiralty or the admiral.” It will 
be noticed that Las Cases makes him say, that he had instructions to 
carry him to England, of he would embark immediately. 

Now, if Captain Maitland stated either that he had received no instrue- 
tions, or that he had instructions to earry him to England, provided he 
would embark immediately, he told a wilful falsehood; for on the 8th 
of July, two days before the first interview, he had received “ secret orders 
from Admiral Hotham, informing him, that the Lords-Commissioners of the 
Admiralty had every reason to believe that Napoleon meditated his escape 
from France to America, and enjoining him to the most active vigilance 
for his ivrERCEPTION and remov al to England.”* Such were the real in- 
structions which Maitland had in his pecket a both these interviews, 
and they had reached him from London through his superior officer, 
within only fifteen days after the passage of the decree sending Napoleon 
to the United States. The decree itself had doubtless been commaunicated 
to the British Government, containing the promise of safe conducts, 
which promise, though intended for and looking directly to their be nefit, 

yas regarded by them as a hostile act, and a means of escape.” Suc h 

was the systematic baseness of the ministry. 

It may here be noticed, that Scott says, that “no new or extended 
authority was received by Captain Maitland, nor was he eapable of in- 
sinuating the existence of such. His sole instructions were contained in 


* See Scott’s Nap., vol. ii., 346, 347. 
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the order of Admiral Hotham,” quoted above. Maitland, in his letter 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated the 14th, after mentioning the 
fact, that Las Cases and Lallemand had been on board his ship that day, 
“with a proposal for him to receive on board Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
the purpose of throwing himself on the generosity of the Prince Regent,” 
says: “Conceiving myself authorized ‘by their Lordships’ secret order, I 
have consented to the proposal, and he is to embark on board of the ship 
to-morrow morning.” This was written after the receipt of the Emperor’s 
letter. 

This “conception” of Captain Maitland, that the secret order he re- 
ceived on the 8th, authorized him to consent to the proposal contained in 
that letter, was a most extraordinary one. The order conferred on him 
no authority whatever but to “inéercept his escape ;” that is to say, to 
stop his flight ; to overtake and seize him as a flying enemy, endeavoring 
to avoid pursuit ; but not to receive him as a suppliant for a seat “at the 
hearth of the British people ;” which was the capacity in which he pro- 
posed to come, and in which, unconquered by arms, unintimidated by 
danger, uninfluenced by any other purpose than to be at rest, (for his 
word is surely better evidence on this score than the stubborn prejudices 
and death’s-head suspicions of the English Cabinet,) he did voluntarily 
come, 

On the 10th, then, Maitland invited the Emperor and his suite to 
embark and proceed to England, under a strong assurance that they had 
nothing to fear there, and would’ be well treated, and that his instruc 
tions did not differ from the ordinary rules of war and blockade. This is 
not denied. Onthe 14th, having received no new instructions, he tells them, 
that if the Emperor will embark immediately, he has instructions to con- 
vey him to England, mentally referring to those which authorized him to 
seize him as a fugitive enemy, and reiterates, in the presence of several 
other British officers, the assurance that he would be well received and 
well treated in England ; and thus writes a lying despatch to the Admi- 
ralty that he conceived himself authorized by the secret order to receive 
him as a stranger and a friend going to England to secure a passage for 
America; although, he says, he cannot guarantee that England will 
grant that permission. 

What is here manifest, is, 

Ist. That he had no authority from his instructions to receive Napo- 
leon and carry him to England, except as a prisoner of war, fairly made 
such by the rules of war, which, as we have shown, Napoleon was not. 

2d. That he falsely and fraudulently represented to him that he had 
authority to receive and carry him to England, in the capacity in which 
he proposed to go. 

3d. That he was guilty of a fraudulent suppression of truth, when in 
representing that he had instructions in reference to him, he did not disclose 
the fact that they contemplated the Emperor’s removal to England only 
as a prisoner of war. 

4th. That he was guilty of a similar deceit when, on Napoleon’s step- 
ping on board the Bellerophon, and saying to him distinctly, “I come on 
board your ship to place myself under the protection of the laws of 
England,” he did not answer at once: “Not so; you come as a prisoner 
of war, and as such I am instructed to receive you or not at all; be not 
deceived; I cannot receive you in order that you may sit by the hospita- 
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ble hearth of the British people. You are my prisoner, and must place 
yourself in my hands as such, or not at all.” 

A still more convincing proof of Napoleon’s real intention is found in 
the fact of his absolute refusal to deliver up his sword to Lord Keith, 
who was sent on board the Bellerophon, onits arrival in England, to demand 
it of him as a prisoner of war. Had he understood the act of going on 
board the Bellerophon as a surrender, and had he worn the mask of a 
suppliant to hide the dishonor, surely this was an oceasion to cease play- 
ing the farce. And yet he obstinate ‘ly and successfully, and even at the 
hazard of a personal conflict, refused to furnish this last proof of a 
legal capture.* 

Let Scott and Alison, and the whole corps of sycophants whose venal 
pens are paid for making black white, and white black, gloss over this 
shameful transaction ; it is not the less a fraud, not the less a barbarity, 
not the less a base and cowardly violation of the laws of nations, not the 
less a well contrived, deliberate crime. Had such a fraud been commit- 
ted in a private transaction between man and man, no English or 
American court would have hesitated in declaring it void, and refusing 
all benefit claimed under it. 

But English writers, including Lord Eldon, then Chancellor, affect to 
rely implici ‘itly upon the statement made by Capt. Maitland himself re- 
specting the transaction,} though he was distinctly charged with duplicity 
and falsehood by Count Las Cases, They cannot expect the world to 
credit the interested testimony of an officer who, by his own confession, 
was guilty of the fraud and falsehood in regard to his instructions, which 
we have pointed out. If he was guilty of one falsehood, he would be of 
another, and his report therefore is not to be believed at all. And yet 
this same perjured witness, brought forward to prove that Napoleon vol- 
untarily surrendered himself as a prisoner, admits, in a subsequent letter 


* The graphic description given of this scene by Count Montholon, an eye-witness, 
is worthy of being here transcribed : 

“ Towards the close of the day, the Northumberland and two frigates filled with 
British troops, cast anchor by ourside. Immediately afterward Lord Keith came on 
board the Bellerophon, accompanied by Admiral Sir George Cockbarn, whom he pre- 
sented to the Emperor, and who was the bearer of a communication, by virtue of 
which he was about to convey him to St. Helena. The instructions of Lord Bathurst, 
Minister of the Colonies, gave directions to subject the baggage to the most minute ex- 
aminations, and required the surrender to the Admiral of all money or articles of value 
in gold or diamonds. Our arms were to be demanded as from prisoners of war. 

“ This last point gave rise to one of those silent but sublime scenes, to which my pen 
is wholly Eclahute to do justice; but the impressiveness of which every one will 
understand by reading the simple bat faithful narrative of what took place. 

“ The Admirals had been received by the Emperor in the state-cabin. Bertrand and 
myself stood behind, with our backs to the stern windows. General Gourgeud remain- 
ed by the starboard guns, prepared for any event. ‘The Emperor, a few feet in front of 
us, appeared to be waiting only for them to take their leave, when Lord Keith, at 
length resigning himself to the execution of an order which was at war with the whole 
of his long and brilliant military career, approached the Emperor, and said, in a voice 
subdued by emotion, “ England demands your sword.” The Emperor, by a convul- 
sive movement, placed his hand on that sword which an E nglishman dared to de- 

mand. The terrible expression of his eye was the only reply. Never was it more 
powerful or more penetrating. The old Admiral was astounded; bis tall figure 
shrunk; his head, white with years, fell upon bis breast, like that of a criminal, 
ehrinking before the sentence of his judge. The Emperor retained his sword.” 

t See Scott’s Nap. vol. ii., p. 350; and Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, vol. i. 
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wrenched from him by Lord Keith, dated August 8th, eight days after 
Lord Keith had communicated the sentence of the ministry, and in fact, 
after the Bellerophon had sailed, that in the interview on the 14th he 
told Las Cases that though he was not authorized to permit Napoleon to 
proceed to America, yet, “if he chose to come on board the ship he com- 
manded, he thought, under the orders he was acting, he might venture to 
receive him, and carry him to England ; but that if he did, he could be in 
no way answerable for the reception he might meet with; and that 
although he did not know what was the intention of the British govern- 
ment, yet he had no reason to suppose he would not be well received.” He 
states that he “entered into no condition with respect to the reception 
General Bonaparte was to meet with.” As Napoleon came voluntarily, 

after notifying to Maitland the terms on which he proposed to come, and 
after having been told by Maitland that he was authorized to receive 
and convey him to England, justice and honesty required that he should 
be received, if at all, for the purpose he had thus announced. It was 
according to his intention, not that of the English governmeni, or of 
Maitland, that the transaction was to be interpreted. The ministry had 
long since been informed by Maitland’s letter of the 14th, as well as by 
Napole ‘on’s letter to the Re gent, which had been sent off by a British 
ship on the 14th of July, of the conditions on which he came. This is 
proved by the state ment of Maitland to Lord Keith, of the 8th of 
August. The ministry knew that he claimed to have been authorized to 
receive and convey him for the purpose he contemplated; but under the 
instruction to intercept his flight, for which false construction Lord Keith 
called Maitland a fool ; knave was the proper term. But such was the 
evidence on which Napoleon was doomed by England to perpetual exile 
and slavery, well knowing that he came as a suppliant, and not as a 
prisoner. ‘And even the e xplanatory statement forced from the wretched 
man Maitland, by Admiral Keith, was not furnished until three days after 

the British ship that was to take him to St. Helena, was flying before the 
Sheriff of the county, and running away from a small piece of paper 
called a writ of habeas corpus, ordering his tyrants to bring the body of 
Napoleon Bonaparte into an English court of Justice, there to test the 
legality of this scandalous proceeding. Had the laws of England been 
obe yed, the illustrious prisoner would have been released, and the honor 
of England, stained by her politicians and her “ hero,” would have been 
fully vindicated by ‘her judges. But Capel Lofft’s appeal from the 
throne to the ermin was the sport of the same violence and fraud which 
first issued the declaration of outlawry, then trepanned and finally took 
the life of the object of his disinterested efforts, 

The ministry, then, well knew that he came volunt: wily as a suppliant. 
They knew that his own government had, for the ease and comfort of 
Great Britain, as one of the allies, undertaken to expatriate him ; that they 
had engaged that he should come to this country, where he would be 
secure 5 that they had promised him safe conducts for that purpose ; that 
those safe conducts had been demanded of Wellington, who was authorized 
to grant them, and by him refused ; that Ns apoleon resigned the govern- 
ment, de facto, of France, and voluntarily disarmed himself; that he 
could not, evenif he would, any longer ms ake war upon England without 
subjecting himself to be hung as a freebooter; and that his purpose in 
going on board the English ship was to be protected by the English laws 
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as a stranger, a wanderer, and a friend. And they knew that by every 
rule of morality, hospitality and law, they were bound to receive 
him, if at all, as he proposed to come. Had they inquired their duty of 
the Bedouins of the desert, of the wandering Tartars, or of the North 
American Indians, they would have been told—* Our common Creator, 
author of the ills common to humanity in all ages and climes, hath im- 
pressed even upon our untutored hearts the duty of hospitality ; and you 
cannot violate that duty without committing the double crime of treachery 
and murder—crimes which, when permitte od, are the infallible symptoms 
of national death,—the hs arbingers of God’s vengeance. 

Suppose, therefore, that Captain Maitland had really given no assurances, 
public or private, of his treatment by England, but hi ud informed him, as 
he says he did, but which is plainly a falsehood, that “ he must conside r 
himself entirely at the disposal of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
(in which statement he is entirely unsupported by a single witness, English 
or French,) how could such a declaration change the duty of the British 
Government, to accept his voluntary visit, if they pe ‘rmitted it at all, 
exactly as it was offered? If your enemy comes into your house and 
announces to you at the threshhold that he comes to supplicate your pro- 
tection, and you bow to him and receive him under your roof, we beg to 
know by what process the duty of protection which you thus assume 
becomes transmuted into a right to slay or enslave him? It is the right 
of fraud and force united, and it is nothing else. 

Besides; Napoleon being, as we have seen, a French subject, was 
incompetent to consent to be held as a prisoner for a longer period than 
during the then existing war, after which the right of his country to his 
services, had she sought ‘them, revived.* 

We have said that Napoleon was a suppliant. That is a condition 
perfectly well recognized in the code of nations. It was the earliest to 
be respected, because it was the earliest felt to be unavoidable, It is the 
right o ‘misfortune—a right sacredly observed among the ancient Hebrews 
—by which the innocent fugitive driven from his own ¢ ountry, and resorting 
to their cities of refuge, was held to be under the protection of the state. 
We are told that the ancient people of Chalcis refused to give up to the 
Greeks one of their chiefs in the Trojan war who, being erroneously sus- 
pected by them of having wilfully shipwrecked a part of the Grecian fleet 
on its return from that war, had fled to the Chalcedons for refuge. The 
Athenians erected an altar to mercy, inscribed “ sacred to the unfortunate, 
to those overcome in war, those driven from their own country, those destitute 
of legal protection ;” w hich Aristedes makes the peculiar glory of Athens, 
for the reason that it was “for a refuge and a consolation to all the unfor- 
tunate whencesoever they might come, and a security against oppression. "+t 
It is lauded not only by Demosthenes and the Greek poets, but by Cicero, 
and other enlighte ned Latin authors. One of the most terrible accusations 
brought against Marius by the historian Sallust was, that he refused pro- 
tection to those who came to him as suppliants.f 

But we need not appeal to written rules on the subject ; the heart of 
man constitutes the code. England was herself long the asylum of the 
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* Vattel, B. iii., ch. 8, § 151. 
t Grotius, de jure Belli et Pacis, L. ii., cap. 21. ¢ Bell, Jug., c. 96. 
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dispersed and expelled Bourbons and French royalists, whom she pro- 
tected, clothed, fed, and many of whom she paid. The United States were 
the refuge of the fugitives of all parties except the Pretender and his 
immediate adherents, who, thank heaven, never asked the honor of breath- 
ing the air of our skies . Turkey received Charles XII. of Sweden, as a 
suppliant, and the “repose of Europe” was not urged by Peter the Great 
as a reason for violating his sanctuary. Louis XIV. received James 
Second of England and his Queen, as suppliants; Xerxes received as a 
suppliant Themistocles, his great enemy, by whom his mighty expedition 
against Greece had been totally defeate ‘d; the Kings of Persia as well as 
the northern barbarians, during their long wars w ith the Roman e mperors, 
offered an asylum to many Roman statesmen who had incurred the displea- 
sure of their sovereigns, and became suppliants. And there are perhaps 
fewer examples of the violation of this than of any other national usage. 
The reason is plain—the claim is one which addresses itself to the heart, 
and at once puts to shame the calculations of poliey ; it arises from want 
and exposure to danger, from which no human condition is exempt; it is 
the cry of helpless infancy for sustenance ; it is the appeal of despair for 
life and protection,—the faint and agonized call of the man who with 
broken arm is sinking beneath the wave to the strong swimmer to lend 
him a hand; appeals which the soul of a man can neither resist nor stop 
to discuss. 

That Napoleon had at all times a perfectly correet conception of his 
real position, and that he regarded it as that of a suppliant, is proved by 
his conduct. ‘The example of Themistocles appealing to the King of 
Persia, was as sublime and striking as it was in point; it communicated 
in the fittest, the most modest, and at the same time the most flattering 
way, his own view of his relations to the English monarch. But the 
ministry—that half-human progeny of the lust of gold-and lust of power— 
were as insensible as avarice to the calls of compassion, as obdurate as 
highwaymen dividing the spoils of the night, and jesting at the crimes 
which won them. W hat was it to them that he was without a home or a 
country, severed from his wife and child, ensnared into their power by 
the lies of their minion, free even by their own laws and the laws of 
nations, the greatest, the noblest of livi ing men; was he not, nevertheless, 
actually in their clutches, and should they not wreak upon him the ven- 
geance with which his great name and his thousand victories so justly in- 
spired them? What was the use in being magnanimous? in forbearing 
to trample on a fallen foe? in admitting the ridiculous “ rights of mis- 
fortune?” Had they not rent into a thousand atoms the cordon of his 
continental system, established the omnipotence of English commerce in 
Europe and Asia, and prepared the whole world to pass under the yoke 
of the manufacturers and stockholders of England? Had they not spent 
uncounted millions in the great enterprise of enabling that little island to 
give commercial and maritime laws to the world? and should they now 
run the risk of losing this precious investment by suffering “ this fellow”* 
to enjoy “air and water” in England or America? “ Are we not,” we 
may imagine them to have exclaimed, ‘ ‘powerful enough to face down 
and put down the vulgar herd of whiners and croakers, here and elsewhere, 
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who shall be so presumptous as to question the justice of our conduct, or 
to dispute our infallible word when, with potent tone, we say that we do 
this act for the ‘repose or Evropr’—for the ‘ peace or THE WORLD’— 
for the ‘SECURITY OF THE LEGITIMATE RULERS OF NATIONS?’ Do not these 
ideas open broad fields for discussion and argument? Can we not assert, 
and pay myriads of needy authors and orators for asserting, that ‘ this 
fellow’ was a prisoner of war, an exception to all examples in the law of 
nations? that he is an habitual treaty-breaker, a robber, a ferocious beast, 
attracted by the scent of blood—a sort of one-eyed, man-eating monster, 
thristipmg to devour men, women and children? and that their safety 
requires that we should, like Ulysses, bore out his eye? Can we not 
make the people of E ngland and Scotland, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
and—what.isthatsmall : settlement of half-barbarous people on the other side 
of our Atlantic ecean ? America—can we not make them all believe in 
these reasons, these pious truths ? The Lord-Chancellor, rather than lose 
his place, will assuredly frame a profound and unanswerable argument in 
our defense, which we shall be enabled, by dint of power, ridicule and 
bluster, to have incorporated into the laws of nations ; and thus we shall, 
in advance, conquer the good opinion of posterity ;—for whom, by the 
way, we care as little as we do for this helpless slave whom we now send 
to be scorched to death under the tropics. We have broken the back of 
France, and caught the ringleader of the gibbering tribe that has been 
playing his pranks and stealing our sweetmeats for a quarter of a century. 
Away then with all this rigmarole about ‘honor;’ the great type of our 
nation has very justly taught us that it is worthless in a dead man, and 
that it will not fill a hungry belly.” 

And for reasons like these, the crime, the most flagrant in history, was 
committed ; the highest, most ruthless exertion of arbitrary power in the 
annals of any nation; a mixture of fraud and force without necessity, i 
utter contempt of the claims of Eternal Justice. 

Providence has never failed to punish nations for such crimes; and un- 
less all history be a pointless fiction, that blow shall be the heaviest 
which England shall be able to strike. It was murder, committed in cold 
blood for the sake of gain. The image of the slain one shal] haunt her 
in her lonely walks, and sit down with her, a horrid vision, at her feasts; 
it shall appear to her guilty conscience, on the sea and on the shore; and 
when the cries of her oppressed people shall ascend to heaven, invoking 
vengeance upon her rulers, the voice of the great departed, uttered in his 
protest, shall ring in her ears and freeze her with the horrid consciousness 


that she too is FRIENDLESS! 


“TI here protest, solemnly, in the face of Heaven and of men, against 
the violence which is done me: against the violation of my most sacred 
rights, in disposing by force of my person and my liberty. I came freely 
on board the Belle srophon. lam nota prisoner; | am the guest of Eng- 
land. {came on board at the instigation even of the captain, who said 
he had orders from his government to receive and conduct me to Eng- 
land, with my suite, should that be agreeable to me. 1 presented myself 
in good faith, in order to place myself under the protection of the laws 
of England. As soon as I seated myself on board the Bellerophon, I 
was at the hearth of the British people. If the government, in giving 
orders to the captain of the Bellerophon to receive me and my suite, 
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sought only to spread a snare, it has forfeited its honor and tarnished its 
flag. If this act shall be consummated, it will be in vain that English- 
men speak to Europe of their loyalty, their laws, and their liberty. 
British faith will find itself lost in the hospitality of the Bellerophon. For 
this I appeal to history. It will say, that an enemy who for twenty years 
made war upon the English people, « ame freely, in his misfortunes, to 
seek an asylum under their laws. What more striking proof could he 
give them of his esteem and confidence? But how did the rulers of 
England respond to such magnanimity? They feigned to stretch forth 
the hand of hospitality to that enemy, and when he yielded himself up in 
good faith, they immolated him. 
“ NAPOLEON. 


“ On board of the Bellerophon, 4th Aug., 1815.” 


And such will be, and ought to be the verdict of History. It is the 
language of a prophet, whose pervading spirit pierced the future, leaping 
from the purblind bigotry of the present, and surveying the long tract of 
time as from the highest pinnacle of its history. 

The prophecy will be fulfilled, and justice v indicated. The retributive 
law will not be mocked. It will pursue pride in all her goings and 
comings,—in prosperity and in adversity, and wheresoever she: may turn, 
she will be compelbed to gaze upon the Gorgon-headed divinity until she 
is petrified. 

We cannot close without citing one striking example of retributive 
justice between nations. The Goths, on the north of the Danube, had 
been pressed to such extremities by the victorious Huns, that, though 
they had often been at war with the Romans, the *y were compelled to 
apply to the emperor as suppliants for protection and hospitality. ‘They 
were permitted to pass the Danube, and were received as guests and 
friends. Soon, however, the most grievous exactions were made upon 
them ; they were defrauded and attempted to be disarmed; and, finally, 
as they became more menacing and formidable in their resistance to op- 
pression, a plan was laid by the Roman Government to massacre all the 
Gothic youth in the East, upon a given day. Under pretext of attending 
the pub jie games, the innocent unsuspecting Goths were asset nbled 
together in the various villages ; the streets were occupied by the Roman 
troops, and the roofs of the houses covered with archers and slingers. At 
the same moment, throughout all the towns of the East, the Gothic 
youth were cruelly massacred by the command of the Roman sovereign ; 
a breach of hospitality expiated by nothing less than the sacking of Rome 
and the final extinction of the Roman power. Terrible but just retribu- 
tion! ‘The great historian of the Decline and Fall, commenting on this 
“cruel prudene e of the emperor,” remarks, with characteristic foree and 
beauty: “The urgent consideration of the public safety may, undoubt- 
edly, authorize the violation of every positive law. How far that or any 
other consideration may operate to dissolve the natural obligations of 
humanity and justice, is a doctrine of which I still desire to remain 
ignorant.” 
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JUDICIAL ENCROACHMENT. 


Tue fact, that of the two nations on the earth which are farthest advanced 
on the read of human freedom, the one has a written, and the other an un- 
written constitution, is less the cause than the necessary effect of great and 
organic differences between them. To say that Americans are e sentially a 
migratory, restless, and rapidly advancing people, that they are peculiar ly 
economical of time, and that one of their most striking characteristics is to 
endeavor to produce the greatest possible results from the smallest means, 
and the least expenditure of labor capable of effecting them, is merely to 
enunciate an undoubted truism, which all assent to and none doubt. To 
reconcile these various qualities, that is, to spend the least possible time and 
labor, to produce the greatest results, and at the same time to leave our mo- 
bile tendency wholly unchecked, we have long since found was only to be 
done by going to the very origin of things, by discovering and making known 
great truths and general principles, and leaving the practical and individual 
aplication of them to each occasion as it arose ; and we also discovered that 
time and effort spent in these preliminary and fundamental researches is well 
spent, saving an incalculable amount of both afterwards ; for when a gene- 
ral principle is once deve ‘loped the practical adaptation of it is comparatively 
easy, but if the great truth is unknown, a laborious process of research and 
experiment must be gone through whenever it is to be applied. 

Perhaps there never wasa man in whom this American nature was so well 
developed as in Franklin. Let any one read his letters and see with what 
humble means he was continually operating, yet where shall we find greater 
or more brilliant results than he effected with a silk handkerchief “and a door 
key, a glass tube, some sealing wax, and a sheet of paper. He brought the 
lightning of heaven to his feet ; with these puny instruments he proved what 
the learned of the world. surrounded by all the appliances which science 
could suggest or wealth purchase, had fi niled to demonstrate, or to suspect. 
It is the same peculiarity which has produced our political as well as our 
social character, and which induced our ancestors to go through long and 
wearying toil, in order to discover the great truths whic hlie at the bottom of 
political and governmental science, and to leave to us, their posterity, a con- 
stitution essentially one of general principles. Human progress tends to 
simplicity, and our constitution is in advance of that of England by as much 
as it exceeds it in simple ness, 

The English constitution is an undigested mass of results—a huge charnel- 
house of decided precedents. It contains the material on which to operate, 
but the great process of induction has never been applied to it. It is like 
the beast we read of in nurse ry hbooks—-a ve ry kind beast and a ve ry good 
beast ; but till the beauty will kiss its hs airy liptte whole sh ape is terrible and 
repulsive. The magic kiss has never humanized the beast of the English con- 
stitution ; it still preserves, to all appearance, its lumpish brutality, and 
demands no small degree of nerve on the part of those who would approach it. 

This is the immediate result of English st: itesmanship, the mediate one of 
the English character. No troops but Englishmen could have conquered 
in their place at Waterloo. None but men who have—not only a grand 
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talent for silence, as the French say,—but a grand talent for standing still, 

could have bided unshrinkingly the fearful storm which beat on the English 
ranks that day. Unfortunately they stand still in politics with almost the 
same obstinacy they exhibited be fore Napoleon. Change is the bugbear of 
an Englishman, and only when it is shown to be the least of two evils, one 
of which he must choose, will he assent to it? The result is, that English 
statesmanship, from the days of Elizabeth, that is, from its infancy, has 
been, with the single exception of the times of the commonwealth, a sys- 
tem of expediency, a series of stoppages; having for its end to check 
popular advancement as much as possible; and, whenever the pressure 
on government became too great, adopting the whaler’s expedient, of 
throwing a tub to the monster to divert his attention. Expediency is the 
whole and sole question to be decided by an English statesman. If a 
thing is advisable it can be done, and doing it shows it to be consti- 
tutional. 

It must be evident, that under a written constitution of defined powers, 
such as ours, the question of expediency is a secondary one; constitu- 
tionality being the great thing to be first decided. If a power can be 
shown to be granted, ‘then we are at libe “rty to inquire whether its exercise 
is expedient ; but if it be not granted, then it is illogical, and worse than 
useless to consider the expediency of using it; and the argument that, 
because it would be expedient to exercise such a power if it existed, and 
because its non-existence was productive cf unpleasant results, therefore 
it does exist, is totally and wholly at variance with every principle of 
government under a written constitution. In a question as to the exist- 
ence or non-existence of an abstract right, he who argues from the expe- 
diency of its existence not only wastes his breath, time, and argument, 
but insults the underst: ndings of his hearers. When, therefore, we deny, 
as we are about to do, the existence of a certain power claimed under the 
constitution, we submit that all considerations of expediency are to be 
thrown out of view. If it is expedient that a power not granted none 
exist, that is an argument for the alteration of the constitution ; but, s 
long as that instrument remains unaltered, no expediency, however jn 
can extend its grant. 

One other pre ‘liminary word. When we last took occasion to speak of 
the cases wherein we thoug ht the federal judici lary to have exceeded their 
power, we confined ourse ves to those instances which arose wholly from 
their own act. We propose now to examine a case where the encroach- 
ment, if itis one, has been sanctioned, to a certain extent, by the unguarded 
generality of expression used in an act of Congress. It is true, that high 
and abstract ethics would re quire the fede ral judiciary to have so con- 
strued a general expression as only to include those individual cases 
which the constitution allowed to be included, and as not exte nding to 
those others which no constitutional grant could reach ; and it is also true 
that such a decision might be said, by some, to be the duty of the national 
courts ; but to expect such a construction or decision from any class of 
men would, we suppose, be desiring too much from human nature, and all 
that can be said is, that it was scarcely to be hoped the Supreme Court 
should put restrictions on itself not imposed by the very letter of the law 
under which it acts. As our object, however, is not to throw censure on 
the judges, but merely to expose what we humbly conceive to be an im- 
proper extension of the powers of their department, the fact that uncon- 
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stitutional assumption has been, possibly, sanctioned by an unguarded 
grant which has no validity, cannot make it improper to deny the exist- 
ence of a power which we believe to be without foundation. 

The power which the Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed 
and exercised, and which we deny to exist, is that of reviewing, by means of 
a writ of error, and, if they think proper, ‘of rev ersing, the proceedings and 
decision of the highest court of a state where in a suit between that state 
and any of its own citizens, the state court has decided in favor of the 
constitutionality of or authority exercised under the state, or against the 
constitutionality of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exercised under 
the United States. 

The Supreme Court claims to exercise this right by virtue of grants in 
the constitution itself, and in the judiciary act of September, 1789. We 
will, therefore, examine the whole ground with some care, and endeavor 
to show that no such grant exists in the constitution, and that if it is con- 
tained in the judiciary act it is void and of no effect. We will first search 
for the alleged constitutional grant. 

In founding their claim on the constitution itself, the federal judges have 
advanced certain theories as to the parties to that instrument and its for- 
mation, which we totally dissent from, and which materially influence the 
course and result of the argument. They announce, as their belief, 
that the constitution was adopted and the union formed not b yy sovereign 
states but by the people of the nation at large, and that, in short, the 
union created the states, not the states the union. This is a question which 
has been heretofore so fully argued that we have no intention or desire to 
go into it in detail ; on the contrary, we shall say only so much as may 
be sufficient to put the reader on the track of m: iny arguments and con- 
siderations which tend to overthrow the theory of the Supreme Court, 
and content ourselves with deductions from the words of a few of the 
many clauses of the constitution itself, which might be used for this 
purpose. 

We are convinced that a careful examjnation of the history of our 
country will show very conclusively, that from the planting of the germ 
of each colony down at least to the adoption of the present constitution, 
sovereignty was vested only in the King of Lngland, or in the individu: al 
states ; and we found our belief of this fact on the evidence afforded by 
the acts of the King in council, and the decisions of the English courts of 
law, by the limited authority conveyed to the early Congress prior to the 
Declaration of Inde pe ndence, by the fact of seve ral of the states havi ing 
formally declared their individual inde ‘pendence before the fourth of July, 
1776 ; by the fact that in the general declaration the states declared the m- 
selves not only free but independent ; by the undoubted fact that the states 
preserved their sovereignty under the confederation, and by the wording 
of the general treaty of peace in 1783. Merely suggesting these sources 
of proof, therefore, we come to inquire whether the states, after preserving 
their sovereignty intact up to 1789, and after having been, as sovereigns, 
parties to all agreements made prior to that time, suddenly succumbed 
to a new power, and, like King John, consented to surrender, and receive 
by the grace of another, that sovereignty they had before held in their own 
right. 

There is no doubt that the preamble of the constitution was intended to 
declare who are the parties to it; resting on this undeniable fact, those 
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adopting a different view from ourselves, point triumphantly to the ex- 
pression, “we, the people,” and refuse to look one word beyond this 
point ; if they did so, they would read, “we, the people of the United 
States,” —an ‘addition which, at least, qualifies their construction, and we 
think, destroys it altogether. The phrase in question is ambiguous, and 
we are driven to take a course sanctioned by every rule of construction 
applicable in such a case, and to look into other places in the body of the 
constitution before we can pronounce on its meaning. It may import, 
that the constitution was adopted by the people of the whole nation as a 
nation, or by the people of the individual states, or, in effect, by the 
sovereignties of those states, united. The first is the meaning contended 
for by the judiciary—the second, the one we believe to be true. The 
difference between these me anings may, at first, seem slight, but when we 
come to look at the results produced by the one view or the other, the 
importance of understanding which is the true one becomes more apparent. 
If the parties to the constitution were the individuals of the nation at 
large, a majority of the nation would have been fully competent to its 
adoption, and a numerical minority—no matter if they were the whole 

population of a particul: ur state—would have been held to be bound by 
the acts of the citizens of the other states. Ifthe theory of the judges 
isthe true one, this result inevitably follows; while, if our view is correct, 
it cannot stand for an instant; yet the constitution was, and is, construed 
universally to mean nothing of the kind, and to produce no such result:— 
for it is a well-known fact, that North Carolina and Rhode Island were 
held to have a perfect right to refuse, as they long did, to enter the 
union under the present constitution, and no one supposed them to be 
bound by the action of the other states, although an immense numerical 
majority was opposed to them. Again, the term “ United States” had 
been used for many years before 1789, in the definite and fixed sense 
which we had assigned to it, and there is, therefore, no reason to suppose, 
without positive evidence of the fact, that any new meaning was attached 
to it. But, leaving both these considerations for what the y are worth, 
the constitution itself, first by necessary implication and afterwards by 
direct assertion, denies the pe ople at large to be parties to it, and proves 
it to have originated from the states. Whatever be the character of the 
parties they must all be of the same nature, and cannot be partly state 
sovereignties and the rest individual citizens ; equals only can consort 
with each other, and to attempt to blend together citizens and sovereign- 
ties, human beings and intangible imaginations, in this style, would be 
without parallel since the days of Ixion and the Cloud. But we find, in 
article fourth, section third, of the constitution, that “new states may be 
admitted by the Congress inte this Union.” Can states be admitted into 
any other than an union of states? Ifthe people at large had been the 
parties to the constitution, should we not have found this provision to be, that 
“the people of new states” might be admitted? To us this seems 
manifest. In article seventh, however, the constitution goes even beyond 
this. We there read, that “ the ratific ation of the conventions of nine 
states shall be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution 
between —” whom—the people of the United States? By no means.— 
“between the Srares so ratifying the same.” Here we have a positive 
announcement of the parties to the constitution, and on this single section 
we would be willing to rest the whole argument in favor of the construction 
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of the preamble which we contend for, and against that supported by 
the authority of the Supreme Court. 

Assuming, then, as proved, that the states, as sovereignties, are parties 
to the constitution, it follows that, in construing that instrument, we are 
to remember it is a grant from individuals but not from sovereignties, 
that they retain all sovereign powers not granted away, and that the 
princi iple of such retention is not only based on the natural relation of 
things, but is expressly recognised by article tenth of the amendments. 
Keeping these principles in view, then, let us see whether the states have 
conceded to the federal government ‘and courts the right to interfere 
between themselves and their citizens, and to compel them—sovere ign 
states as they are—to acknowledge the jurisdiction of a superior tribunal, 
and their duty and allegiance to it. They have undoubtedly conceded 
much to the general g government, but we think this power has never been 
granted, 

That portion of the constitution relied on as founding the jurisdiction in 
question, is article third, section second, clause first: ‘The judicial 
power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall be a pat ty; 
to controversies between two or more states ; between a state and citizens 
of another state; between citizens of different states,—between citizens of 
the same state claiming lands under grants of different states, and between 
a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects.” 
This clause contains no grant whatever which authorizes the federal 
judiciary to interfere between a state and its citizens, for a question of 
state sovereignty cannot be held to be a case either of “ law” or “ equity” 
arising under the constitution ; and immediately when any foreign tribunal 
attempts to interfere between a state and its citizens the question of 
sovereignty is involved. All cases wherein states or parties over which 
the feder ral judiciary shall have jurisdiction are carefully enumerated ; but 
the enumeration includes no ease ofa citizen of a state, subject to its 
laws, being empowered to drag his sovereign to the feet of any other 
power, because he happens to differ from that sovere ignty in opinion or 
interest. Is it reasonable to suppose, that a government w hich is confined 
to a limited sphere of action, granted to it by various distinct sovereign- 
ties, has any right to interfere in the inte nal concerns of one or more of 
those various sovereignties without a plain grant of the power contended for? 
Wherever that sphere of action does not reach, the states are supreme as 
distinct nations; and there is not a solitary precedent or reason why an 
independent state should suffer any external power to interfere in its 
internal affairs without its consent. Neither would any such independent 
state allow the power so seeking to interfere, or indee rd any one but itself, 
to judge how far that consent had been given. The idea that a supreme 
and sovereign state will submit its rights as sovereign to the decision of 
any power but itself, involves in it a contradiction, if not an absurdity, 
and is a proposition which needs stronger arguments than mere assertion 
before it can obtain our assent. It is inherent in, and an absolute essen- 
tial to the idea of a sovereignty, that it shall be the sole judge of its rights 
as such, and if either the implied reservation arising from the constitution 
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itself, or the express one contained in the tenth amendment, mean any 
thing, it is that this power is untouched. 

In September, 1789, the judiciary act became alaw. That act, among 
other things, gives to the Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction from the 
final judgment or decree of the highest court of law or equity of a state, 
having jurisdiction over the suit, “in all cases” where is drawn in 
question the validity of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exercised 
under, the United States, and the decision is against their validity, or where 
is drawn in question the validity of a statute or authority exercised under 
any state, on the ground of their being repugnant to the constitution, 
treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision is in favor of their 
validity. 

This grant, by means of the very general expression “in all cases,” is 
wide enough to convey all powers which it was possible for Congress to 
convey, and we freely admit, that under this expression, if we do not 
look beyond the clause of the constitution we have last quoted, the 
Supreme Court could obtain appellate jurisdiction over the case in 
question if it is enumerated in that clause, though we shall endeavor to 
show presently, that when we look a little further in the constitution, a 
different result is arrived at. But we have seen that the case of a con- 
troversy between a state and its own citizens is not within the grants of 
this clause, and that, therefore, no conveyance by Congress could vest any 
jurisdiction overit in the Supreme Court, for there is no power in Con- 
gress to give to any other department of government what the constitution 
does not authorize that department to receive. Whether or no, it was the 
duty of the Supreme Court to decide this grant to be void, so far as it 
went be yond those of the constitution, we shé all not say ; it was a matter 
for the judgments, perhaps for the consciences, of the federal judiciary, 
and on it they have decided; but we do say that, if the unfortunate 
generality of expression used by the law in question is not to be limited, 
the law is, in our opinion, void and unconstitutional—even under the 
clause we have been considering. 

But let us look at the next clause of the constitution, and see how that 
will affect the matter. If we grant, for the sake of argument, that the con- 
stitution has vested in the Supreme Court the right to interfere in the 
internal relations of a state and its citizens, we may be allowed to 
examine how it has been granted, under what restrictions, and on what 
conditions. Such a case, it is almost needless to say, is one in which a 
state is a party. In article third, section second, clause third, we find 
these words: “In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before 
mentioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regulations, as the 
Congress shall make.” Here we see, that if the Supreme Court has any 
jurisdiction over such a case, it must, at least, be original; and that the 
*p pellate jurisdiction of that, court only extends to “ other cases” than 

“those in which a state shall be a party ;” yet the judiciary act, if it 
extends to this case at all, gives to the Supreme Court, not original, but 
appellate jurisdiction over it. The court, instead of condemning this 
most flagrant error, go beyond it, and declare that it is competent in Con- 
gress to create a right of appeal in such a case, from the highest court of 
a state, not only to the highest court of the central government, but to the 
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lowest, and to require that an independent sov rereignty shall creep, “ with 
baited breath and w hispering humbleness,” from court to court, and 
from tribunal to tribunal, praying the grace and uercy of its masters, the 
judges. Truly— 


“0! rav de Aatueov avépt rpoovvn Kaxa 
Tov vous eae mpwrov.”’ 


Is it to be wondered at, that when such doctrines as these are advocated 
in high places, secession is sometimes more than whispered ? 


——_————————— 


ANSWERS FOR A COMPANY AT CONVERSATION CARDS. 


[FROM GOETHE.] 


THE LADY. 

SEEk’sT thou to woman’s heart the clew, 

In the great world and her own? 
Sure ever pleasing is the new, 

Her’s the flower latest blown; 
Yet far more valued is the TRUE, 
That ever with fresh fruits and flowers, 
Crowns as they pass her happy hours. 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
Young Paris joyed in groves and bowers, 
With all Ida’s nymphs acquaint ; 
Till to disturb his blissful hours, 

Three heavenly forms Jove to him sent; 
Too sorely taxed were now his powers, 
Which dare to choose and grant the palm 
Of beauty’s bright all-conqu’ring charm. 


THE EXPERIENCED. 


Who soft and loving woman woos, 
Wins, at length, the gentle meed; 
‘Who brisk and bold her favor sues, 
Will, perhaps, still better speed ; 
But coolly who the matter views, 
Now piques, now soothes in sportive play, 
Heart, will and all bears he away. 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 
The human lot with ills is rife, 
With deep disquiet, sorrows keen ; 
Yet ’mid its toil and care and strife, 
The fair, the good, is often seen ; 
But still the greatest good in life, 
And truest blessing we can find, 
ls sure a calm, contented mind. 


THE MERRY COUNSELOR. 

Who others’ faults and follies viewing, 

Daily strives the rogues to school, 
Whilst each his own way pursuing, 

Leaves him but the more a fool; 
A double load takes on his back, 
Heavier than a miller’s jack: 
And as in my own heart I be, 
In truth, so goes the world with me. S. E. B. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


Tue work at the head of this article, has been many years before the 
public, and has been, so far as we know, unive sally commended. It 
appears, however, from Dr. Prichard’s own showi ing, that his labors have 
been more highly esteemed by the Germans, than by his own “utilitarian 
countrymen,” —a fact which should have made him suspect its value, and 
examine it with severe scrutiny. We fancy that no people judge more 
correctly of the substantial merit of liter rary or scientific labor, than the 
English ; and most certainly none are more abundantly gifted with the 
desire, or the means, to patronize home genius, as none are more exclu- 
sively national. The whole work, too, was evidently constructed— 
moulded, to harmonize with populs uw Opinion ; and the second section, on 
the “ Bearings of the Question,” is an artful ap pe: al to public sympathy for 
support. But, although he might complain of the patronage of the Eng- 
lish public, he had reason to rejoice in the liberality of the press and 
learned bodies, which strove to confer upon him praise and honor. 

It is no pleasant task to arraign at the public bar a work so extensively 
known, and received as a standard authority. Nor would we attempt it 
for anything less than a capital error, in which the public has a very deep 
interest. We do not regard the numerous judgments he has received 
from courts of concurrent jurisdictions, as a bar to our proceedings ; for 
nothing is more common and notorious, than for judges in this court, 
contemporary with authors, to discharge their high functions under influ- 
ences not very creditable to the ermine. Many of them are, no doubt, 
very honest, and most of them flippant on the subjects that come before 
them; but it is, unquestionably, a matter of first importance to suitors in 
these courts, to bring with them, in general, as many other recommenda- 
tions as they can procure, especially if the work to be judged is the first 
appearance of the author before these august tribunals. Happy is he, 
who, by reason of merit or influence, should obtain a favorable judgment 
from a Jerrold or a Macaulay, as the whole pack will give consentaneous 
tongue, as though the scent of the game actually reached their own noses ; 
and unfortunate is he, whatever may be his merit, whose time has passed 
in obscurity, and encounters the severity of o judges in defenceless 
nakedness. Poor soul! he shrinks back to his obscurity and his books, 
and appeals to another generation for justice, when he and his successful 
contemporaries will be weighed with a just balance. We have now in 
our eye seve ral authors moving among us in “all the pride and circum- 
stance” of factitious glory and wealth, whose fee-simple of reputation in the 
next generation would be dear at half an hour’s purchase. We do not say 
that Dr. Prichard’s reputation is of this character, because he has some- 
thing more to depend on than his “ Natural History of Man.” Besides, it 
appears to be necessary in every science, that a season of speculation 


* The Natural History of Man; comprising inquiries into the modifying influences 
of physical and moral agencieson the different tribes of the human family. By James 
Cowles Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., M.R.LA., &c. 
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should precede the appearance of truth, just as the dawn precedes the 
coming of “the glorious orb of day ;” and although the dawn is forgotten 
in the splendor of the day, and the season of speculation is lost in the 
blaze of truth, by people ge nerally, yet there are a few who retain the 
knowledge of the necessary progress of events. 

The very lively interest which has succeeded to a hitherto profound 
apathy in the public mind, in regard to the natural history of man, 

annot all be attributed to the higher perfection of the science. Politic al 
agitations have produced much of it; and although it is unquestionably 
true that a scientific natural history of man cannot become a partisan 
for or against slavery, yet it must present most of the natural facts upon 
which the arguments of both parties must be based ; and we think it must 
divest the subject of much of the passion with which it has been conducted. 
But if the public interest were principally founded on these political 
agitations, and not on real progress made in the science, we should have 
no hope of any permanent advantage to be gained by it. On the contrary, 
the science has progressed ; has been taken from the custody and control 
of mere anatomists, who exhibited only its skeleton, and has been given 
to the public clothed with its flesh, and endowed with its vit: lity. Wedo 
not pretend to say that it is pe rfect in all its parts, and exhibits ‘the be: auty 
of maturity. Time is required for these developments, as it is for 
others. Butone man and one woman came into the world as adults; all 
others have been infants, requiring constant attention to raise and im- 
prove them. 

It is instructing to follow the progress of some of the most important 
sciences from their first rude beginnings to their present advanced 
conditions. It will teach us the important lesson, that the human mind 
accomplishes nothing when it abandons observation and induction, and 
attempts to rely on speculation for advance in knowledge. 

It will teach us, th: it, after proceeding a certain le ngth by observation 
and induction, there is a constant tendenc y of the human mind to re ‘ly on 
speculations—to assume premises, and to make them the foundations of 
systems. It will inform us, that the human mind has a greater tendency 
to error than to truth; and that in every science, but mathematics, such 
speculations have prevailed, and postponed progress, until the mind is 
again brought back to the point of departure,—observation and induction. 
It will tell us that there are two great principles of the human mind concern- 
edin the formation of science—genius and reason—which are so seldom 
combined in one individual, that but few Aristotles and Bacons are found 
dotted among the generations of men; while men with genius without a 
proper proportion of reason, and the reverse, are not rare. It will teach 
us, that the departure from the only true process of scientific discovery is 
always first made by one whose genius predominates, and that it is 
continued and maintained by those in whom reason predominates, almost 
to the exclusion of intuitive perception. It will tell us, that the whole 
time is not lost during which genius has usurped the throne of observa- 
tion and induction; for although systematic science is not advanced, and 
many errors are propagated, yet a number of useful facts are often 
collected, and the errors became pointers, to a well-balanced mind, for the 
discovery of truth. 

These, and many other valuable lessons, will be taught to him who 
closely follows the progress of the sciences from their beginnings to their 
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present conditions. We might easily illlustrate the above remarks by the 
example of chemistry, astronomy, medicine, &c.; but as our special 
subject, the natural history of man, " will be sufficient for our purpose, we 
propose to follow it as closely as our limits will permit. 

Unlike most other branches, the natural history of man has been 
emphatically a creature of pure speculation from the earliest period until 
very recently. Other branches have their origins in the necessities and 
wants of mankind, which begat the arts, and which supplied the numerous 
facts and induced the observations from which the principles of science 
can only be inferred. From the first rude conceptions of the Greeks, to 
the last labored and artificial system of the Blumenbachian school of 
philosophers, the natural history of man has only been a series of specu- 
lations, unaccompanied by any of those sound logical aceneniees which 
we most generally find in the sup porters of speculations in other branches 
of science. Nor is it very surprising that such has been the case; for 
although the natural history of other animals had its origin from 
observation of, and induction from, the great store of facts gathered 
during ages, no such store had been collected in respect to man. Civil, 
political and religious histories, together with the arts, sciences and 
polite literature of the world, contain innumerable facts illustrating the 
nature of man, as perfectly as the facts relating to the honey-bee, or the 
economy and regulations of a community of any other social animals, 
illustrate the nature of the animal described. But, unfortunately, the 
condition of man has never been regarded as the product of his nature, 
but as an artificial state; as if he had the power, by art, something 
extrinsic and superior to nature, to rise superior to the condition to which 
the Creator destined him, by other aids than his natural endowments. 
Under such circumstances, what facts were left upon which to found 
observation, and to make the necessary inductions preparatory to the 
formation of ascience? None. ‘The beaver, the bee, the ant, the spider, 
and many other animals, exhibit powers as strange in comparison with 
many other animals, as the extraordinary powers of man are strange in 
comparison with the whole organic kingdom; but these animals are 
exterior and inferior to us, and we can observe their natures without 
prejudice or passion. Besides, our capacities, without being severely 
taxed, enable us to comprehend the whole monotonous routine of the 
powers of such animals, however intricate, and we readily and justly 
ascribe them to natural operations; just as a race of beings equally 
superior in capacity to man would comprehend and describe human 
powers; “and show a Newton as we show an ape.” 

But man, investigating himself, is another and a very different affair. 
He encounters not only his pride, his prejudices, his passions and the 
accumulated errors of ages, but, if he should entertain a correct view of 
his subject, it is equal to, if not beyond his highest intellectual capacity, 
whatever may be his estimate of it. It embraces all his relations, 
sexual, social, political and religious, just as, when describing the ant, we 
tell of the arrangements and economy of the hill; or the honey-bte, we 
speak of the regulations and economy of the hive. It embraces his 
poetry, his literature, his science, his eloquence, for the same reason that, 
in describing the mocking-bird, we must not omit his inimitable powers 
of song; nor in describing the preacher-monkey, must we forget his long 
and noisy harangues to his congregations, which are, no doubt, very 
ed ifying. 
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We proceed to show that the natural history of man, until very 
recently, has been only a series of speculations, unsupported by any of 
those sound arguments which we most generally find used by the 
supporters of speculations in other branches of science. To do this we 
must give a short history of the rise of general natural history, (or that of 
the lower animal kingdom,) to show that the value of the principles 
obtained in this science is subordinate to long and laborious observation 
of the animal world, grew out of, and would have no value without such 
observation, consequently, as the principles thus obtained are applied 
with equal authority to the natural cw of man, without any previous 
observation of his nature, and are attempted to be supported and confirmed 
in their entire control of the science exclusively from analogy, with the 
lower orders of animals, that the whole fabric is an assumption, a specu- 
lation,—not a science founded on observation and induction. 

It may be proper before we proceed, to define the terms “ observation,” 
“induction,’ and speculation,” as they are philosophically understood, 
because some readers may be at aloss respecting them. 

Observation, is a close and critical attention to, and examination of the 
phenomena of nature. 

Induction, is the process by which, from the natural phenomena collected 
by observation, we arrive at the general principle or natural law, indicated 
by a kindred class of phenomena. 

Induction, is the opposite to reduction ; for as induction is the synthesis 
or combination of all kindred phenomena into one general principle or 
law, so reduction is the analysis, or resolution of a principle, or law, into 
its elements, or individual phenomena. But the powers required for the 
successful practical operation of the two are vastly different; as different 
as between the power of one individual to invent a chronometer, and the 
power of another only to take it to pieces, and lay each piece by itself. 
Induction requires genius, intuitive perception regulated and chastened by 
reason; but reduction is a simple act of reason, the mere act of the 
logician. The proper exercise of the first power belongs only to the 
prophets, the seers of the scientific world; while the proper exere ‘ise of 
the last, belongs, in a great or less degree, somewhat in proportion to 
cultivation to mankind in general. This is the reason w hy Aristotles, 
Bacons, Newtons and Cuviers, are so few and far between, in the genera- 
tions of men; while professors, philosophers, critics and scholars, are so 
numerous. 

We, lastly, proceed to the definition of speculation, which is an assump- 
tion of general principle or law, without observation and induction. 

It is not pretended that a speculation would become a generally received 
proposition without having some plausibility ; some appearance of truth 
by being in harmony with some known facts; for willing as most learned 
men are to take first principles,—premises—for granted, because of the 
difficulty, and often, the incapacity to expose their fallacy, yet logical 
powers are too common with educated men, to believe they would be 
long led astray by a speculation which le: ads directly to an absurd con- 
clusion. Thousands possess good logical powers for one gifted with a 
genius for correct induction ; consequently, thousands are more willing 
to take premises from some authority, some great name, that they may 
with becoming vanity, exhibit their logical skill, than to question premises, 
and grope in a region in which there is no Pisgah’s top to which they can 
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climb to behold the promised land. But then they want a speculation, 
they want premises, which they honestly believe to be true, either from the 
force of education, or from great authority, and which will afford fair play 
for the exercise of their logical a ers and skill, and a reasonable hope 
for victory, not a certainty of dete 

Having disposed of the definitions, we now proceed with a short history 
of the rise and progress of zoology, with the view of showing that every 
important principle in the science has grown out of observation and 
induction. 

It is not necessary to occupy time with an examination of what the 
ancients knew of the animal world, before the time of Aristotle. Every 
reader knows that the Bible, Homer, Herodotus, &c., show conclusively 
that the ancients were familiar with everything relating to the nature of 
animals which could be gleaned from observation and experience. From 
a necessity growing out of the circumstances of patriarchal life, this 
knowledge must have been the first acquired. ‘Then, animals were more 
emphatically than at any subsequent period, either man’s natural enemies, 
his natural friends, or the store from whence was supplied his food and 
raiment, Surrounded by predaceous beasts, his brave and trusty friend 
and ally, the dog, enabled him to conquer them. Notwithstanding the 
progress of later periods in sciences, arts, and civilization, the ad lition to 
the stock of domestic animals (and vegetables) has been comparatively 
nothing since those reclaimed, bred, and cultivated, at the period of which 
we are speaking. If they did not exhaust the animal kingdom of the kind 
of animals proper for domestication, their accurate knowledge of animal 
nature, and exceedingly judicious selection, have made it unnecessary for 
future generations to desire to make additions. 

It was from the store of facts thus collected that the great Stagyrite 
clearly saw how a beautiful and valuable science could be framed ; and 
although he did not attempt to construct it by a serial classific ation of 
subordinate characteristics, he generalized the facts of all previous obser- 
vation, by an enumeration of characteristics, by which classes were 
grouped in genera, or families. All his distinctive characteristics were of 
equal value; that is, his design was to exhibit identity and separation, 
not affinity and proximity ; and consequently, every division was called 
& genos or genus, and not separated subordinately into classes, orders, 
families, genera ‘and species, which imply afhnity ‘and proximity, as well 
as identity and separation. The enumeration of his characteristics will 
show the amazing power of Aristotle to generalize the chaos of facts 
obtained from long observation, and to create a science immediately from 
its rude and scattered elements. His characteristics are derived from the 
food, the actions, manners, and natures of animals; the mode of pro- 
ducing their young ; their feet, whether biped, or quadruped, &c.; and 
whether solid hoofed, cloven, or many cloven hoofed, or clawed; their 
blood, sanguineous or exsanguineous ; their lungs, or absence of them ; 
their habitations on land, in water, or in the air; their teeth, front and 
back, marking the difference between carnivora and others; their 
wings, &c., 

From Aristotle to Ray, about two thousand years, systematic zoology 
received no improvement. Ray introduced a classification of subordina- 
tion of characters and of groups, by which the natural affinities of 
families, or groups, became engrafted on Aristotle’s separated or 
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isolated divisions. This was a most important improvement of 
Aristotle’s system. It enabled the great Linneeus, about a century 
afterwards, to obtain a glimpse of the circular relations of affinities which 
prevails throughout nature, which is evident from his foundation of the 
orders of mammalia. Although Ray omitted in his classification the 
most important suggestions of Aristotle, yet the introduction of a sys- 
tem of subordinate characteristics was a valuable step in the science of 
zoology. 

The great Linneeus not only improved and extended the classification 
introduced by Ray, but regained part of what he had lost by confining him- 
self so closely to external characteristics. But, although he founded his sys- 
tem in part on anatomical characteristics, it is evident that external charac- 
ters were the guiding principles which governed him, It was something 
—nay, it was much, to have three great divisions of the animal kingdom, 
characterised by their hearts, besides several anatomical details, which 
occur in his classification, because it was an advance in the right direction ; 
but neither Ray nor Linneus covered the ground indicated by their 
great predecessor, 

These two great naturalists, especially Linnzeus, carried the science of 
zoology to a very high degree of perfection on characteristics derived from 
external observation. Their details were not always correct; as, for 
example, in their systems, the elephant is classed as an unguiculate, 
instead of a multungulate, ‘where Aristotle had placed him: but errors of 
this kind are easily corrected, as they do not affect any principle. 

Up to this period no kindred or ‘collateral science contributed to the 
formation or progressof zoology. Observation of animals, and induction 
from the facts thus gathered, were the instruments. Aristotle, in the true 
spirit of prophetic vision, rather than by means of scientific ‘know ledge, 
saw the value of anatomy and physiology to this science, but framed no 
system to enforce it. Ray lost sight of it, and Linnzus, though he partly 
recognised it, adopted external character as the guiding principle of his 
system. But the time now arrived when a kindred science was to be 
pressed into the service of zoology; when the vision of Aristotle was to 
be realised; when the Linnean principles of classification were to be 
superseded ;—when the Hnaima and Anaima of Aristotle were not only 
proved to be fallacious, but, if true, were actually subordinate to a higher 
principle—the nervous systems. But the illustrious Cuvier did not attempt 
to dethrone observation and induction, and place anatomy and physiology 
in their seats, but to elevate them to higher seats, and greater power, and 
thus enable observation to discover that she had stopped short of the 
invariable harmony of external animal nature, and internal animal 
organization, and that induction had, consequently, rested on a subordinate, 
instead of a primary principle. 

Should we industriously search for an example to show clearly the im- 
mense extent of close observation required to frame a natural system of 
science, and to eliminate prevailing errors, we know of none to answer 
the purpose so effectually as zoology. Here we have a most minute ob- 
servation of the animal kingdom, extended over a period of nearly 4,000 
years, during which it was man’s interest, as well for profit as security, to 
study the external characters of all the animals which then so numerously 
surrounded him, before an attempt was made to generalize the character- 
istics indicated ‘by such observation: and, after Aristotle indicated the 
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characteristics, another 2,000 years elapsed before Ray arose to devise a 
system, aot - another century, was improved and extended by Lin- 
nzeus—which, in another century, was discovered by Cuvier to be inade- 
quate to the obje ct, because it was not on anatur: al basis. Nor were in- 
vestigations in this deeply interesting and important subject, confined to 
the four great names we have selec ‘ted to designate epochs in the science ; 
for Pliny, Buffon, Blumenbach, Lamark, and many other eminent men, 
filled up the intervals with their labors. 

But no part of this extensive observation related to man. It was con- 
fined exclusively to the inferior animal kingdom. Linneeus, in his splen- 
did effort to pe rfect the system began by Ray, found it necessary to class 
man somewhere; and fesing him to be a ‘mammal, with four incisiv e, 
and two laniary, teeth in each jaw, in which he agreed with Simi, 
Lemurs, and B: ats, he ee man at the head of his Order of Primates, 
which included these animals; consequently, he was indebted to his 
mamme and dentition for his position in classification, unless we believe 
that he was made leader, chairman of the noble order, in compliment to 
his higher powers. Here Cuvier and Blumenbach found him. Cuvier, 
not admiring his fe ‘Howship with monkeys, Lemurs and Bats, made an or- 
der expressly for man in his system, founded on his anterior limbs—bi- 
mana, or two handed—which contained a single species, consisting of 
three varieties, which he called Caucassian, Mongoli: m and E ‘thiopian, to 
which Blumenbach added the Malayan and American. Where these 
great naturalists left him, he stands yet, or, at least, he stood until very 
recently. 

We have thus seen that the classificatory characteristics of inferior 
animals were obtained after long-continued and close observation and re- 
search of some of the highest intellects of every age; but that man, the 
spirit animal, was foreed into the ranks with them, not from observation 
of his nature, of his relations to the external world, but because he had 
mammee, and the dentition of monkeys, or only two hands instead of the 
four possessed by monkeys. But this is by no means all, nor the worst 
part of it. We might submit, with at least a show of grace, if he were 
only indebted for his position in classification to his agreement or dis- 
agreement with monkeys ; but when they describe man, define his nature, 
his powers, and give their reasons why he is only of one species, though 
of several varieties, and depart from every process of observation and 
induction by means of which they arrived at the history of every other 
animal, we confess it to be a severe tax on our patience. Monke ‘ys fur- 
nished the place for him in classification—introduced him into the animal 
kingdom ; and then every animal and every vegetable became his ana- 
logue for some one trait of character by ‘which to deseribe him. We 
contend that this process is unphilosophical, the reverse of what it should 
be, and a method by which no hope of progress in the natural history of 
man can be entertained. We contend that analogies are only hypotheses, 
from which no induction can be made for the foundation of a science. We 
contend that, so far from any animals being analogues for man, if a selec- 
tion of a property, or properties from every animal and vegetable in the 
organic kingdom, were made by the most competent judges, and could be 
combined in one new creature, it would not be the analogue of man, be- 
cause the moral and intellectual powers would be absent—his spiritual 
nature would not be represented. The celebrated Dr. William Hunter, 
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in a lecture on the digestive organs, referring to similar analogies, then 
abundantly used by physiologists to illustrate the nature of the stomach, 
said, “ Physiologists will have it that the stomach is a mill; others, that 
it is a fermenting vat; others again, that it is a stew-pan; but in my view 
of the matter it is neither a mill, a fermenting vat, nor a stew-pan—but 
a stomach, gentlemen, a stomach.” {n the like spirit, we say to our read- 
ers, that some naturalists will have it that man is a horse; others, that 
he is an ass; others again, that he is a dog; and again, that he is a hog ; 
some that he is any animal, and every vegetable ; but in our view of the 
matter, he is neither a horse, an ass, (?) a dog, a hog, nor any other ani- 
mal, or vegetable, but a man, gentlemen, aman; a being whose nature, 
whose relations to the external w orld, and whose capability of altering, 
amending, and extending them, must be observed in himself,—in what he 
has done and is capable of doing, by any naturalist who would correctly 
classify and describe him. 

The frequent use of such analogies as are now in vogue by grave phi- 
losophers, and the use of which has conferred on some of them a degree 
of reputation which, ordinarily, can be gained only by men of real genius, 
prevailed in ancient times. The mandrake, for its fancied analogy to the 
human form, was esteemed a remedy for barrenness ; and the eagle-stone, 
being pregnant with a little nodule stone, which rattles when agitated, 
was ‘analogous to a pregnant woman, and therefore possessed the virtue, 
if tied to the arm of such a w oman, to prevent abortion; but if tied to 
the thigh, to facilitate delivery. The lungs of a fox wer ea specific for 
the asthma, because he is proverbially long-winded ; and hard was the 
heart of the youth who could resist the maiden’s ey es who had borrowed 
the splendor of eye-bright. Absurd as the old doctrine of signatures ap- 
pears now to be, we contend that it is not a whit more absurd than the 
same doctrine under the new name of analogy, as applied to the Natural 
History of Man; and we confidently predict, that ten years will not have 
elapsed before it will be regarded with equal contempt. 

But let us illustrate the fallacies of analogies by a few examples, in 
which conclusions drawn from them, so far from being absurd, are highly 
probable, and often convincing. Very few of the numerous fungi are es- 
culent; the others are active poisons. A stranger to their properties 
would infer, from analogy, that all of them are edible, or poisonous, ac- 
cording as he happened to be first informed respecting them. Besides, 
analogy would tell us, that all the fungi poisonous to man, are also poi- 
sonous to domestic animals ; ; buta single cow will eat, with impunity, as 
many as would kill a hundred men. Because pepper is an agreeable and 
wholesome condiment for man, analogy would lead us to believe it to be 
equally so to the hog, to which animal it is a poison. 

Analogy has never done more mischief than when the opinion pre- 
vailed with medical men, that the mysteries of gastero-chemistry could 
be explained by, or were ‘identical with, laboro-chemistry. Two-thirds of 
the population of the city of Leyden, by a fever which prevailed in 1699, 
were consigned to the grave by the mistake of Professor Sylvids de la 
Boe, who attributed the disease to a prevailing acid, which could only be 
cured by the administration of alkalies. We might fill pages with ex- 
amples to prove that laboro-chemistry and gastric-chemistry are not ana- 
logous, and that no careful, intelligent physician would so regard them. 
Anatomy would also furnish many examples of the fallacy of analogy 
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for during the period that a knowledge of the human system was ob- 
tained from the dissection of inferior anim: ils, instead of the human sub- 
ject, errors abounded, and a knowledge of human structure was very im- 
perfect. But we forbear, because we scarcely know with what science to 
stop. All of them have been more pestered than benefited by this uni- 
versal instrument of medium minds to arrive circuitously at a result 
which they could never hope to reach by a direct route,—this floating 
cork upon the ocean of human knowledge, which enables a few choice 
spirits, who know how and when to trust to it, to reach a haven of safety ; 
but deceitfully entices the many to certain destruction and oblivion. 

We say, that a few choice spirits, who know how and when, to trust to 
analogy, arrive at truth by it, which would otherwise be inaccessible to 
them ; but it never receives their confidence, without being predicated on 
known general principles which point to the truth with a certainty nearly 
amounting to absolute demonstration. They never attempt to ascertain 
general principles of analogy; but having obtained a general law, or 
principle, they may arrive at a knowledge of a particular property of a 
substance subject to that law, or principle, by analogy, with another 
substance subject to the same law. Thus Newton discovered the law 
that the refractive power of transparent bodies is equal to their density ; 
and that when of equal density those which refracted the most were in- 
flammable. Hence, from analogy, he predicted that water contained a 
combustible principle. This speculation was verified after the discovery 
that the elements of water were oxygen and hydrogen. Here no general 
principle is attempted to be established by the analogy of individuals ; 
but the general principle being known, a property in an individual, sub- 
ject to the general principle, but not known to possess the property, is 
inferred from analogy, and, as might be expected, subsequently proved 
to be true. How vastly different from the process invariably pursued by 
the historians of man who aim at establishing general principles by indi- 
vidual analogies, not individual analogies from general principles. 

But it is now time to come direc tly to the point at which the preceding 
remarks are aimed. We have arraigned at the bar of the highest e arthly 
tribunal some of the master-spirits of the age. It is necessary, therefore, 
after kaving opened the case by our preceding remarks, that we should 
proceed in this our summing up, with an examination of the evidence by 
which we expect to convict them. Linnzeus, Blumenbach and Cuvier, (par- 
ticularly the first and last,) whose solid and enduring reputations have 
grown out of the great revolutions they effected, and the valuable sys- 
tems they established, rather than on any item in their systems, we pass 
with the reverence and deference due to transcendant genius. We do 
this, not because we approve of what they have said and done in relation 
to the natural history of man; not because we servilely submit to the 
authority of great names, but because we can find another great man, 
who, by becoming their representative in this particular brane h of natural 
history, and by devoting a great part of a long life to maintaining, de- 
fending, and extending their dicta, has not only contrived to become 
clothed with the authority of their great names, but has earned for him- 
self no mean reputation. A few persons may imagine that we have ar- 
raigned Dr. Prichard, instead of Mr. Lawrence, because he is the weaker 
antagonist ; but let it be remembered that the principles of both are the 
same, the difference being in the mode of execution. Lawrence keeps his 
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eyes open, and evidently sees many of the difficulties which surround him 
in his journey; while Prichard, regarding only the object to be reached, 

at every leap shuts his eyes, to avoid injury from the thicket through 
which he breaks, But we prefer Prichard on account of the higher repu- 
tation he enjoys, for the same reason that the boy pursues the butterfly ; 
and, perhaps, for a better reason, that he is generally regarded as the 
standard author on the subject. 

To bring him fairly into court, we quote from his “ Natural History of 
Man,” page 4, his own statement of the principles upon w hich his natural 
history is constructed. “* How different a being is the Esquimaux, who, 
in his burrow amid northern ices, gorges himself with the blubber of 
whales, from the lean and hungry Numidian, who pursues the lion under 
a vertical sun! And how different, w hether compared with the skin-clad 
and oily fisher of the icebergs, or with the naked hunter of the Sahara, 
are the luxurious inmates of Eastern harems, or the energetic and intel- 
lectual inhabitants of the cities of Europe! That so great differences in 
external conditions, by the double influence of their physical and moral 
agency, should have effected during a long series of ages remarkable 
changes in the tribes of human beings subjected to their operation— 
changes which have rendered these several tribes fitted in a peculiar man- 
ner for their respective abodes,—is by no means an improbable conjecture ; 
and it becomes something more than a conjecture, when we extend our view 
to the diversified breeds of those animals which men have domesticated, 
and have transferred with themselves from one climate to another. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, it acquires, perhaps, the character of a legiti- 
mate theory, supported by adequate evidence, and by an extensive series of 
analogous facts,” 

Let us not be mistaken in the foundation he has laid for his “ Natural 
History of Man.” First, a not “improbable conjecture” that the physi- 
cal agency of the elements, and the moral agency of man, have produced 
all differences observable in the races of men; second, that this ‘* becomes 
something more than a conjecture,” by an: logy with domestic animals ; 
and, third, by some process, which we confess we do not understand, (by 
pausing a moment and considering the power of such analogies,) it imme- 
diately becomes “ a legitimate theory, supported by adequate evidence.” 
That is, that what is not an improbable guess in the first instance, be- 
comes something more than a guess by another guess ;—and by merely 
reconsidering this second guess, without any addition of circumsté ince, 
becomes “a legitimate theory, supported by adequate evidence,” as Ore 
derly as the conclusion follows the two premises in a categorical syllo- 
gism. Shades of Aristotle and Bacon! what a foundation for a natural 
science! ‘Two guesses, being reguessed, produce an axiom, make all the 
guesses certainties, substantial realities, capable of supporting the most 
massive and splendid structure in the regions of natural science! If he 
designed to write the natural history of the man in the moon, it is pro- 
bable conjecture and analogy might furnish him with the materials; but 
the man of this earth he could see and feel ; his nature was accessible to 
him through his condition, religious, social, and political, and through his 
works, in the arts, sciences, literature, &c., of all nations and people. 
This, the natural method of investigation, came recommended to him by 
the highest authority—the experience of at least 6,000 years, fortified in 
natural history by Aristotle, Ray, Linnzeus, and the very men whose say- 
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ing was his law, Blumenbach and Cuvier, in everything they attempted, 
but the history of man ;—and, in general philosophy, ‘by the perpetual 
president of philosophers, the immortal Bacon. 

But we deny the probability of the conjecture. Van Amringe, in his 
Natural History of Man, pp. 323-4, says: “ We also make an assertion, 
and defy proof to the contrary ; that there is not upon record a single in- 
stance of a physical change of any people, ancient or modern, w hich can 
be detected by the anatomist, and which we have good reason to believe 
has been produced by civilization. We prove it, first, by the admission 
of the authors in question; for they have unhesit: tingly classed ve ry an- 
cient nations by their skulls, and told whether the »y were of the Caucas- 
sian, Mangolian, or Ethiopian varie ty ; which would be absurd if the »y had 
no confidence in the permanence of peculiar characteristics. We prove it, 
secondly, by the uniform testimony of history, from Herodotus down to 
the present day, in which the different races of men - always described 
with the same characteristics. We prove it, thirdly, by the figures adorn- 
ing the tombs of the ancient kings of Egypt, in which the phy siognomy 
and color of the different races of men are preserved, and exhibit them to 
have been, nearly four thousand years ago, identically the same as they 
are now.” 

Supported by such an array of facts, we deny, not only the probability 
of the conjecture, but also that the analogy of domesticated animals is 
“ adequate evidence” that the conjecture becomes “ a legitimate theory ;” 
for if domestic animals have changed, they are not the analogues of man, 
as he has not changed ; and if they have not changed, they prove nothing 
to the purpose, 

To show conclusively that this assertion by Dr. Prichard, that the ana- 
logy of domesticated animals “ is adequate evidence” of “ legitimate 
the ory,” for the natural history of man is an assumption founded only on 
a remote probability, and consequently very weak, if it is evidence, we 
quote again from Van Amringe’s Natural History of Man, p. 219, et seq. : 

‘ Domestic animals are const: untly relied on as ‘the an: alogues of man in 
this as well as all other respects, by the advocates of the unity of the 
species. As analogues they should migrate to the respective regions vo- 
luntarily, and provide their own food and comforts. No instance of the 
kind has ever been known. Of the very few wild animals which have an 
indefinite range—the fox, for instance—we think it highly probable that, 
upon a close investigation, it will be found that the limits of particular 
species are more circumscribed than is generally believed. But these 
widely-spread animals are not those which are selected for analogues, 
From necessity, domestic animals must be resorted to. And yet we 
know not a single domestic animal, but the turkey, the wild type of which 
is known to zoologists. Who can tell the wild type of sheep? Who can 
tell what change domestication has made on them? “ Abel was a keeper 
of sheep ;” and if the whole race of our domestic breed was not appro- 
priated to man, at his expulsion from Eden, most assuredly the remainder 
annot be discovered, by the most elaborate researches. One circum- 
stance makes it highly probable that the whole race was so appropriated ; 
for it is remarkable that this animal will not live in any climate, without 
the protection of man. In America the horse, the ox, and the hog, have 
run wild, have multiplied, and have resumed uniform colors and habits; 
but who has, at any time, or anywhere, heard of sheep running wild and 
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propagating? ‘This is a remarkable fact, and an important item, to prove 
the Divine origin of the Mosaic history. If he did not write from inspi- 
ration, it is a most unaccountable circumstance, that the only animal he 
mentions to have been the associate of Adam and family, is the only one 
which, to this day, clings to his posterity for support, protection, and ex- 


istence.” 
“ Profane history gives no intimation of the time when the horse, the 


ox, the ass, and the camel, were domesticated. It is fair, therefore, to 
presume that they were all in a state of domestication long before the 
cummencement of such history; and as we have no mention in any his- 
tory, that any of them have undergone any constitutional changes, it is 
also a fair presumption, that they had all arrived at their present perma- 
nent characters long before the era of history : consequentdy, that domes- 
tication has produced no change in them for at least 2,500 years, Sacred 
history informs us, not positively, but negatively, that sheep, oxen, camels 
and asses, were domesticated long before horses. All the other animals 
are mentioned by Moses, as common objects of property, during the lives 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and Joseph; but the horse is not men- 
tioned until the 9th Exodus, v. 3, after which he is frequently introduced. 
It is thus proved, negatively, that the horse was domesticated at least 500 
years after the ox, the camel, and the ass; and the sheep is mentioned 
long before any of the others, and is always enumerated with them. But 
although the horse does not appear to have been domesticated much longer 
than about 1500 years, A.C., his type in a wild state is entirely lost, and 
his native country is unknown.” 

“ An important circumstance is mentioned by the sacred historian, in 
the history of Jacob. It is that cattle and sheep of Laban’s herds and 
flocks, had the same constitutional facility to change color, or even a greater 
facility, than they now possess. This fact leans strongly against the sup- 
position that their constitutional tendency to change was induced by do- 
mestication. It makes it more probable that it was originally inherent in 
the animals. However this may be, the facts containe id in this e: wly his- 
tory prove positively that there is a marked difference in different kinds 
of animals, in regard to the tendency to change color; and, therefore, 
that no animal is an analogue for another in this respect. The sheep, 
which is the oldest domestic animal we possess, changes in color only 
from white to black, or rather dark brown. The ass and the camel, al- 
though domesticated simultaneously, or nearly so, with the ox, never as- 
sume the variety of colors of this animal; and the horse, the last domes- 
ticated, is more variable than any of them. On the theory contended for 
by writers, that “the state of domestication” produces these variations, 
the sheep should be the most variable of all our domestic animals, whereas 
it is the least.” 

“ Among some other domestic animals, equally as long domesticated 
as the horse at least—the mouse, for instance—no disposition to change, 
in color, or form, is known to have taken place. The brown rat of Per- 
sia, although only a domestic in Europe short of 300 years, and from 
thence imported into America, has been, from the earliest period, a con- 
stant associate and pest of man in Central Asia, without undergoing any 
known change; and since his wide dispersion over Europe, Americs , and 
throughout the Islands of the Pacific, he has invariably preserved his ori- 
ginal color and type. Thus it appears, when we take a comprehensive 
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view of all domestic animals, the associates of man, that there is a vast 
difference between them in respect to changes, even granting, what by no 
means follows as a matter of course, that domestication produces all the 
known changes. Hence, it is apparent that it should not to be taken for 
granted that domestic animals are the analogues of man, in regard to 
organi + and functional changes.” 

“ There is yet another difficulty equally insurmountable. We know 
absolutely nothing of the wild types of the sheep, the ox, the horse, the 
camel, and the dog ; therefore, as we have said, we cannot say how much, 
or from what they have changed constitutionally—or if they have changed 
at all. Animals of the ox and horse kinds, which have run wild in our 
southern prairies and savannahs, generally assume a uniform color and 
shape; but this, although a general, is by no means a universal rule. 
Many of them have, and retain, a variety of colors. Therefore, they 
prove nothing absolutely, although they afford a reasonable presumption 
that a large majority of the wild stock was of one color; but the v rariety 
of color prevailing among them is equally conclusive that there was, ori- 
ginally, the same dive rsity in the wild, as the domestic state. It is well 
known to importers and dealers in hides brought from California and South 
America, both of the ox and the horse, that although there is a general 
tendency to one color, yet there are many of the ordinary colors of our 
domestic breeds.” 

“It is apparent, from what we have said, that the advocates for the 
unity of the human species, by reason of analogies with domestic ani- 
mals, do so by two assumptions :—First, that these animals actually be- 
come constitutionally changed, anatomically and functionally, by domes- 
tication ;—and, secondly, that man is constitutionally similar to any and 
every domestic animal, and subject to the same changes, although none 
of them agree with one another.” 

The design of this article is to exhibit the truth of our assertion—*“ that 
the natural history of man, until very recently, has been only a series of 
speculations, unsupported by any of those sound arguments which we 
most generally find used by the supporters of speculations in other 
branches of science.” We now appeal to our readers for judgment. We 
know that our judges are prepossessed in favor of the party on trial. Dr. 
Prichard, supported by Cuvier, Blumenbach, Lawrence, and many philo- 
sophers of less we ight of character, and backed by the great body of 
clergymen who regard him as the champion of orthodoxy, because he ad- 
vocates the unity of the human species, is not to be convicted on slight 
grounds of accusation and proof, We ask, therefore, are the grounds of 
accusation slight? Is the proof slight or full? The accusation is—that 
he has founded his Natural History of Man on a series of speculations— 
and the proof is from his own mouth, that he has built upon a not “ im- 
probable conjecture,” which “ becomes something more than a conjecture 
when we extend our view to the diversified breeds of those animals which 
men have domesticated,” which, when “ considered in this point of view, 
acquires, perhaps, the character of a legitimate theory, supported by adequate 
evidence, and by an extensive series of analagous facts.” If these items do 
not constitute “a series of speculations,” he must be acquitted; but if 
they do, he cannot escape conviction, notwithstanding his own lofty cha 
racter, supported by some of the most eminent men of the age. 

The second count in our indictment is, that this series of speculations 
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is “ unsupported by any of those sound arguments which we most gene- 
rally find used by the supporters of speculations in other branches of 
science.” We have already said that good logical powers are very com- 
mon with educated men, compared with genius, which is a rare possession. 
That the first is an acquisition, an art, which must, it is true, be founded on 
good common sense to become distinguished, but which may be respecta- 
ble if engrefted on ordinary minds ; while the last is a gift, which art can 
only prune, chasten, or direct, but never bestow. It is for this reason we 
find so many sound arguments predicated on false premises, in the super- 
structure of which not a gap can be discovered, while the whole fabric 
will fall in ruins by the slightest touch of its foundation, The middle 
age abounds with authors and disputants of this description, and “ Th. 
Vestiges of Creation” is no bad modern example. We wish we could say 
the same of Dr. Prichard’s Natural History of Man. Our present limits will 
not permit us to discuss this branch of the subject as fully as we intended. 
We therefore postpone it to a future paper, when, in conjunction with it, we 
expect to show, that the doctrine of the unity of the human species is, in the 
nature of the arguments necessarily used to sustain it, as well as in the 
conclusions to which it necessarily leads, anti-scriptural. . We then ex- 
pect to show that Lawrence has been severely censured, anathematized, 
for avowing openly, the same things for w hich Dr. Prichard receives un- 
qualified praise for avowing covertly. In the meantime, however, we 
refer the reader to the extracts in this article from Van Amringe’s history, 
which prove that the alleged changes produced by domestication in ani- 
mals, are supposititious, mere speculations, incapable of proof; and that if 
true, these animals are not analogues for each other, much less for man, 
who has suffered no change in color or structure, since the period of sa- 
cred, civil, and monumental history. 


THE LOVED ONE FAR AWAY. 


FROM GOETHE. 


Anp hast thou left me sad and lonely? 
Art thou, O Fairest, from me gone? 
Yet in my ear still soundeth only 
Each word of thine, each tender tone. 


The traveler thus, with longing feeling, 
At dawn along his journey springs; 
Herself in heaven’s blue depths concealing, 
Far, far above the shrill lark sings. 


Mine eye in vain thus sadly falleth 
On wood and field, on shrub and tree : 
Each song of mine to thee still calleth, 
O, come, my Love, come back to me. 





Whoe’er the might of song would know, 

Into the land of song must go; 

And if the poet’s self you’d know, 

To his own country must you go. S. E. B. 
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INTERNAL TRANSPORTATION 


Tue progress of means of transportation in the United States in the past 
twenty years has been very extraordinary, In 1830, the inhabitants 
numbered 12,000,000 ; in 1840, 17,000,000 ; and in 1850 they will probably 
reach 23,000,000—having nearly doubled by natural increase and immi- 
gration in that period. These 11,000,000 of increase have spread over an 
immense surface of land, made available by means of transport, to an 
extent perhaps never witnessed in any other country. The amount of 
money and labor expended upon these works seems almost incredible— 
having been three times the value of the works that were in existence in 1830, 
when railroads may be said to have taken date. Asa guide to the progress 
in this direction, we have compiled a table of five modes of communication 
and transport,—viz., railroads, canals, post-roads, steamboats, and sailing- 
vessels, employed in coasting and inland trade, In 1830, there may be 
said to have been no railroads for passenger traffic. There are now in 

operation in all sections of the Union, 8,000 miles, which have cost in 
round numbers $250,000,000. In 1830, there weré about 2,000 miles of 
eanal in operation, at a cost of some $60,000,000; these have been ex- 
tended to $7,000 miles, at an expense of $150,000,000 additional. The 
steam tonnage owned in the United States, was 54,036 tons in 1839, and 
is 441,524 tons in 1849. ‘The coasting tonnage was 534,321 tons, and is 
now 1,329,851 tons. The river steamers built in New-York during the 
past season cost $150 per ton, and the sailing vessels $30. This is 
much less than the same class of vessels could have been built for in 1830; 
but if we estimate the tonnage built during the whole period at that rate, 
it will bring the expenditure much within the mark. The length of roads 
for ordinary travel that has been constructed in the several states, cannot 
be exactly estimated. We have taken, for comparison, the length of post 
routes at the two periods, and estimate the cost at one thousand dollars 
per mile. This is much under the mark. In Ohio, for instance, there 
have been constructed 695 miles of turnpike, at a cost of $4,040,096— 
which averages $5,813 per mile. An allowance of $1,000 per mile for the 
cost of ordin: wy roads in labor and money will be much within the mark. 
It is to be remarked, however, that this length of post-roads is by no 
means the whole length of roads that have been constructed at expense of 
labor and money in the Union; but there are no data by which to arrive 
at even an approximate knowledge of the whole quantity. In Great 
Britain, an account is kept, and recent returns show for England ‘and 
Wales, 2,868 miles of paved streets, 16,696 miles of turnpike, and 96,991 
miles of ordinary roads—making 119,527 miles of roads, or more than 
the whole length of post-roads in the United States in 1830. The English 
roads cost £1,267,848, or $6,000,000 per annum to keep them in repair, 
and this is raised mostly by local taxation in mone »y—the whole having 
a general direction from the central government; whereas in the United 
States almost every locality has its peculiar mode, always falling upon 
the labor and time, which is money of the inhabitants, 
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From the data here presented, results the following table of means of 
transportation in the United States 














1830. 1849. 

Extent. Cost. Extent. Cost. 
Railroads......---. — —_ 8,000.......... 250,000,000 
OS eee! ee Pl eee 7,000.......... 210,000,000 
Length post-roads...105,336...... 305,336,000 ...2< ons. 167 ,703......-... 167,703,000 
Steamers, tons.... ..54,036.......18.9]2,600........ ee 154,583,400 
Veeee,. .*  scce sO SO) ccnen ss 16,029,630...... 1,329,851... .2<<.-+ 39,895,530 

OR oT ocd as see each DO STE SOG oc aed oo bide bc ch dices once QOen,1el,200 


A sum equal to more than six hundred millions of dollars has therefore 
been expended in the last twenty years upon means of transportation ; 
and each and all of these steamers, vessels, canals, turnpikes, and rail- 
roads, are in the aggregate profitable investments, yielding dividends 
upon the capital so employed. Not less than $50,000,000 of profit is 
derived annually, and directly from this outlay.: thus making an active 
and profitable capital of the money so expende d. That profit is however 
derived from the business and wealth called into being by the action of 
these means of communication. The power of transportation cheaply 
and promptly confers upon the joint produce of land and labor a value, 
which, without that power, it would not possess. A farmer, who in the 
interior of the country raises a surplus beyond what can be consumed on 
the spot, suffers a loss unless it may be conveyed to market by some means 
sufficiently cheap to place it within the means of consumers. 

In a commercial city the profits of its commerce and the attending local 
mechanical arts, must supply its citizens with rent, food and fuel. These 
aggregate profits are held in check by the competition of rival cities, and 
the distributive net profits must depend i in some measure upon the terms 
on which these necessaries mentioned can be procured. In relation to 
dwellings, it is of importance that they should be within a convenient 
distance of the places of business, and the convenience of the distance 
depends upon the time and money consumed in passing from one to 
the other. The business portion of the city is necessarily crowded 
within a small space, because mercantile economy of time requires 
that all the places to which merchants and dealers are called 
many times each day, in the course of their business, should be readily 
accessible. The exchange, the custom-house, the banks, brokers, shipping, 
warehouses, and other dealers, all require to be within reach, and the coun- 
try merchants seeking to make up a stock of assorted goods, cannot spend 
much time in traveling from one source of supply to another. Each and 
all desire to get through as much business as possible in a day. There- 
fore, time and distance must be economized, and most merchants find it 
cheaper to pay high rents within the busiest circle, than a lower one at a 
locality more remote. Where the means of travel between these locali- 
ties and dwellings are few and costly, the utmost economy of rcom is 
practised. In European cities, lofty buildings without ys ards, in narrow 
streets, contain the family above, and the office below, and until about 
twenty years since, New-York was cramped in a similar manner. At 
that time the omnibus system commenced running. By that plan coaches 
pass every five minutes through the principal avenues, carrying business men 
to their homes at night, and to their offices in the morning. This imme- 
diately permitted an expansion of the surface occupied by dwellings, and 
houses multiplied rapidly in the upper part of the city, which spreads 
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from the business section in a fan-like form over the island, The com- 
petition of this omnibus business ‘soon reduced the fare, say from 124 
to 6} cents per trip. That is to say, if a person rides down and up 
each day the fares fell from $100 to $50 per annum ; and 500 such coaches 
employing 5 5,000 horses and 3,000 persons, now ‘tr ansport daily 70,000 
persons, or 20,000,000 per annum. The Harlem Railroad, also constructed 
in 1832, running the length of the island, affords cheap and prompt con- 
veyance to great numbers of citizens. 

The effect of this i improved means of conveyance, has been to enhance 
the supply of land suitable for city use, dwe llings are removed from the 
lower part of the city, devoting it “almost entirely to stores, without im- 
posing loss of time and labor in trave ling to and fro, and while the indi- 
vidual rents as well for business as for dwellings have thus been 
diminished, the number of persons who pay the rents has increased, so 
that the aggregate real estate of the island pays a higher income than ever ; 
at the same time the beauty of the city, the style, convenience and salu- 
brity of the dwellings, and consequently, the general health of the citizens, 
have been immensely improved. 

While the omnibus system has thus expanded the city surface, steam 
has greatly reduced the cost of fuel and food. The former is ‘almost 
exclusively derived from the Pennsylvania mines, and its cost counts 
ninety per cent. in transportation. Anthracite coal was introduced.as fuel 
in 1826, from Pennsylvania, and until 1841 was delivered in Philadelphia 
by canals constructed for the purpose ; at the mines the coal cost fifty 
cents per ton, ane was transported one hundred miles by canal to Phila- 
delphia at $3 25 per ton exclusive of cartage, making the cost $3 75 in 
the city. Messrs. Stockton and Stephens then adopte :d a plan of sending 
it direct to New-York by the Rarriton Canal. This route occupied sixteen 
days, at a cost of $3 75 per ton, and it was then sold to consumers at 
$8 50 and $9 per ton. In 1841, the Reading Railroad which cost some 
$12,000,000 commenced running from the mines one oa miles to 
Philadelphia, carried coal at a rate which enabled it to be sold in New 
York at $5 50 and $6 per ton, and the quantity delivered from the mines 
has increased from one to three millions tons perannum. ‘That is to say, 
the consumers by oo improved conveyance, save, on the present con- 
sumption of coal, $7,000,000 per annum, while the miners obtain more 
per ton. Itis obvi ious, that, if miners and consumers were to contribute 
and rebuild the entire road every three years, they would save money 
by it. 

The operation of railroads upon supplies of food, particularly, the 
more perishable articles, are also of vast importance. They enable the 
perishable fruits and vegetables of summer to reach the market from 
considerable distances, and by so doing not only place within the reach 
of citizens, fresh and cheap garden stuffs, but the "y confer on a larger 
number of farmers the profits of garden culture. ‘The article of milk, 
as an instance, requires to be placed within the reach of the con- 
sumers in a very brief period from the time of its yield, necessarily, the 
circle of country which supports cows for the supp sly of city milk, must 
be very contracted ; all cities have seriously felt the inconvenience of this 
fact. New-York dairies were established, in’ which swill-fed cows 
diseased through constant confinement and unnatural food, yielded an 
abundant but deleterious fluid, having none of the properties of. milk, 
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although sold as such to the deluded citizens. The railroads now bring 
fresh milk every morning from a distance of sixty miles in time for use, 
and consequently the proportion of healthy milk used, has much increased, 
while the price at which it is afforded to citizens has been proportionally 
reduced. It is estimated, that the average quantity used daily is two 
quarts per family, which gives a consumption of 60,000,000 quarts per 
annum, and the reduction in price gives a saving of $1,200,000 per 
annum on this single item. It is estimated, that the cows of butter dairies 
in England under high feeding and breeding give one hundred and seventy 
pounds each per year ; and that each cow gives 3,200 quarts of milk per an- 
num, At that rate of yield in the neighborhood of New York, the butter sold 
fresh at twenty cents, would be worth $34 per cow per annum, while the 
milk sold at four cents per quart would yield $132: thus while the citi- 
zens save largely in the purchase of milk, the neighboring counties gain im- 
mensely by selling the product of the cows in the liquid state, and the supplies 
of butter and cheese are derived from other and more distant counties. 
The number uf milch cows in Westchester, Putnam and Dutchess Counties 
per the State census of 1845, was 46,221. There were made 4,066,792 
pounds of butter, and 218,084 of cheese. The cheese ata rate of two and a 
half ewt. per cow would require 800 cows, and with the butter 24,700 cows, 
leaving 21,500 to supply milk which at the rate of eight quarts per day 
would give 64,000,000 quarts per annum, of which the 115,960 inhabi- 
tants of these counties would require 20,000,000 yearly. But the census 
returns are not to be depended upon; as thus in Seneca County, the cheese 
and butter returns are equal to 116 pounds of butter per cow per annum ; 
deducting the milk consumed in the county; in Broome county, 100 
pounds ; in Chenango, 140 pounds ; in Oneida, the largest dairy counts 134 
pounds per cow,. In Orange county, however, in the year of the census 
1845, 5,685,232 quarts of milk were sent down by the Erie Railroad. 
This at 3,000 quarts each was the product of 1,900 cows, the inhabitants of 
the county numbering 52,227, consumed probably as much more, making 
3,800 cows, and as the census gave 42,000 in that county for the year, 
there remained 38,200 cows to produce the 4,108,840 pounds of butter 
returned as made in that county. This would give 108 pounds of butter 
per head. It may be supposed that the cows of the three counties first- 
named, and which are now traversed by the Harlem and Hudson Rail- 
roads averaged as much butter per head as Orange county. This would 
have required 39,000 cows to produce the reported number of pounds of 
butter, leaving, 7,221 cows to furnish milk for the counties and for the city 
by railroad. These would give 21,663,000 quarts, leaving but 1,663,000 
under the estimates for use of the city. Since then, however, the Harlem 
Railroad and the Hudson have extended beyond Westchester, and 
changed the nature of the dairy business. It follows, that if one half the 
milk formerly turned into butter in Orange, Westchester, Putnam and 
Duchess counties, is sold as milk at four cents per quart, it realizes 
$3,000,000 against $839,000 obtained for it as butter at twenty cents 
per pound, thus the citizens save $1,200,000, and the farmers obtain 
$2,000,000 more making a mutual benefit of $3,200,000 in this single 
article through the operation of three railroads. But the higher farm 
profits growing out of this availability of fresh articles of food, produces a 
greater demand from the country for supplies of goods as well manufac- 
tured as imported. 
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It is also the case, that the manure of the city is made more available 
in the surrounding country for farm use; the continual supplies of labor 
which reach the city from abroad are readily transported to the spot 
where they are most in demand. The operations of manufacture which 
formerly were indispensably carried on within the city, are now transfer- 
red many miles away; clothing, shoes, hats, &c., are delivered for 
manufacture to persons residing at a distance, being transported at little 
or no expense. ‘The intercourse with the city is thus kept up rapidly and 
promptly over a large surface, and the effect seems to be to injure those 
small neighboring towns which were formerly depots for produce, and 
magazines for supplying goods to surrounding inhabitants, because the 
facilities for getting through to the emporium, obviate the nece essity which 
formerly existed of having a trading point at the center of a circle, the 
radius of which was a convenient wagon distance. Thus, while farms for 
supplies and land for dwellings rise in value within the influence of rail- 
roads, the local trading interests are depressed by the overshading 
influence of the city. 

Without these means of communication, one of two things must have 
happened—viz., the city must have ceased to grow, or its general business 
must have yie Jded such profits as would have enabled citizens to pay ex- 
travagant prices for food and fuel. The means of obtaining food and fuel 
now presented are equal to any demand, at moderate prices, and we have 
cited some few instances of the manner in which capital is increased by 
communication. The breadth of land that supplies the city with milk, 
vegetables, and other food, is extended almost indefinitely as compared 
with former times ; that is to say, the capital employed in feeding cities 
has increased to almost a limitless extent by means of railroads. Inas- 
much as time is the chief object in transporting food, a railroad travel- 
ing at the rate of 15 miles per hour, which is the usual rate for freight 
trains; will in three hours bring produce 45 miles, while a wagon will in 
the same time have come but 15 miles. Thus the radius of the eircle of 
country which supplies the city is increased three times, but the quantity 
of land is increased as the square of the radius: that is to say, nine times; 
an increased speed would easily raise this to 16 times or more. By this 
means the value of land for agricutural purposes becomes equalized over 
a much larger surface, while ‘that in the immediate vic inity of the city 
modifies the re nts, which would otherwise become enormous at the busi- 
ness center, and the city population spreads over a larger surface. Bos- 
ton, in Massachusetts, enjoys a greater degree of railroad accommodation 
than most cities, and its statistics of population indicate their influence 
in the manner we have pointed out. The State census for the present 
year gives the population of Boston and of the seven towns which sur- 
round it within a circle of five miles. The following table shows the com- 
parative increase of the city and those surrounding towns :— 


Increase Per Per Per Per 

1810 per cent. 1820 cent. 1830 cent. 1840 cent. 1850 cent. 

Boston ..33.250...595..-... 43,298 ...28...61,392...42....93,383..52..138,788..65 
7 Towns.15,259....35...... 18,647—-.25..,95,990...35....% 37,612..45.. 68,008..81 


In the decade ending with 1840, Boston showed a great increase, and 
it is remarkable that the relative increase of Boston and the surrounding 
towns was the same in that period; but in the decade ending with the 
present year the pressure upon Boston, and the enhanced facilities for 
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moving dwellings out of it by means of railroads, have produced the vast 
increase of 81 per cent. in the adjoining towns, which have for the first time 
exceeded the proportionate increase of Boston, great as that increase has 
been. It is to be observed that the radius of the circle round Boston, 
within which half the population of the State is situated, is constantly 
contracting. It was 35 miles from Boston in 1790, and 29 miles in 1840 ; 
the completion of the present census will show a still further contraction. 
The effect of railroads is eminently to facilitate this contraction within 
certain distances, and they probably are embraced within the average dis- 
tances which goods and passengers travel upon railroads. It is to be re- 
gretted that more particular returns are not made of the railroad traffic in 
all sections of the country, with the view to ascertain the immense changes 
which are being wrought upon values and property through their opera- 
tion. The returns of the Massachusetts roads are the most perfect, and 
the results drawn from the movement of passengers and goods, show not 
only that the distances which they average are very much smaller than is 
generally supposed, but are constantly dec ‘reasing. ‘Thus, if we take the 
Massachusetts railroads in the aggregate, we find with a great and rapid 
increase in the numbers of passengers and tons exported, a continually 
decreasing average distance, as follows :— 


Average 
Miles Passengers No. carried Average Freight miles 

in operation booked. one mile. miles tons. Miles per ton. 
1846....545....3,990,318... 81,250,809....20....1,329,944....40,634,070...30,5 


1847....691....5,556,576.. .103,037,484....18.... 1,769,332 .... 66,187,617. ..37,5 
1848 ....846....7,293,777 . .. 126,371,239....17....1,958,331.... 67,021,613. ..34,2 
1849 ....992....8,742,579. .. 144,307,269....16.... 2,167,757 ....70,858,225. .. ..32.7 


While the number of passengers entered upon the books has considerably 
more than doubled, the average distance to which they are tr ansported 
has diminished one-fifth—viz., from 20 to 16 miles each. In relation to 
freight, the same general feature is apparent, but in a less marked de- 
gree. ‘The result is varied by the extraordinary circumstances of the year 
1847, in which an unusual quantity of farm produce sought the sea-board, 
by every possible channel, regardless of expense, on its way to Europe, 
where exorbitant prices remunerated every means of transport. The 
large proportion of this produce which came from the west over the 
Western Railroad, raised the average distance to which freight was trans- 
ported in that year 7 percent. Since then the average is, like that of pas- 
sengers, diminishing. It would seem to be the case that the proportion of 
way passengers on the Western road is greater than that of way freights ; 
although both increase in a manner to show the proportion to which busi- 
ness aggregates along the line of a road in comparison with its through 
business. The business of the Western road, which connects Boston with 
the New-York line of roads, as compared with all the other railroads of 
New-England, is as follows :— 
LVERAGE DISTANCE TRAVELED BY GOODS AND PASSENGERS ON THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WESTERN, AND OTHER RAILROADS OF THAT STATE. 


1846 1847 1848 1849 

Western, length...........- SB deees iia co OR Sa a II a alla 155 
IR = ce cen ce taens i aca a la ae 7 837 
Passengers on Western road..5.39........---- | ee Bee ecile <itebe 48.0 
a“ on all other....... ST de camnnenie Data iat aaah ate i 14.9 
Goods on Western.......... RRS as PO iis bens cin 
“2 I coe hintine eh skin's vege owe EM ths 2-a és aoe FE eS er 24.0 
Western and other, pass’grs, 20.0...-....--- i eee iTiscawes wade 16.05 


“ “ goods..,. caus Becces sudeus | ae ers DO Rintewmisnxte 32.7 
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Thus while the length of all the other railroads of Massachusetts more 
than doubled, the distance traveled by each passenger diminished from 
17.6 to 14.9 miles, or nearly 3 miles each, and the distance of goods 
nearly maintained itself. On the Western road the average distance of 
all passengers is nearly one-third its length, On the others it is less than 
two per cent. of the aggregate length. This arises from the fact that a larger 
portion of the western business is through travel, but it seems on that 
road, as on all, that the local business built up on the line of the road, is 
rapidly reducing the proportion. The goods carried on the Western have 
diminished 10 miles in average distance since 1847; although the whole 
quantity carried is the same in 1849 as in 1847. ‘These are very remarka- 
ble results, and indicate very clearly the rapidity with which cheap and 
prompt intercourse develops local business—the whole showing a ten- 
dency to concentrate at the commercial emporium. Thus a long road on 
its first construction carries passengers through between its most distant 
points, but gradually lateral connections are formed—tributary channels 
find their way from sections on either side—depots spring up, and, more 
especially in a new country, a constantly increasing amount of freight 
pours down upon the road, ‘diminishing the proportion which the through 
freight bears to the whole sum, even although that portion of the business 
also increases in magnitude. The experises of the week in the same manner 
diminish in proportion to its revenue ; because through the accessions of 
way travel, the vehicles become more completely loaded—the engines are 
taxed to an extent nearer their capacities without much increase in ex- 
pense. The road-bed becoming more settled and firm, requires annually 
less outlay to rectify those derangements which at first occur by reason of 
the unequal manner in which the embankments solidify. The cost of the 
repairs of the permanent way gradually diminishes for the first few years, 
until through the dilapidation of rails by wear, they require to be renew- 
ed. The rolling stock probably undergoes each year as much repair as 
keeps it as good as new, and this one year with another will not much v: ary. 
‘The expenses of a long road are also in proportion much less than a short 
one, because the same stock and agents which are on duty to run 150 
miles, may run double the distance with very little increase of expense, 
and the increased distance brings in by way travel a larger addition to the 
revenue. Where the number of trains and engines or their speed is in- 
creased, a direct addition is made to the expense, and it becomes matter 
of nice calculation in a management to decide how many trains shall run 
on a given track, and at what rates to produce the greatest net profit. 
Too few trains will not accommodate the public, and too many will dam- 
age profits. The gross profits of a company are made up from an aggre- 
gate of small profits, and therefore by judiciously diminishing the profit 
derived from each single passenger, the total profits from the aggregate 
traflic may be enhanced. Thus to recur again to the Western road for an 
example :— 

Receipts Expen. Net 

Expenses. Mites per per income 

Income. Bed and Motive Miss. Total. run. mile. mile. per mile. 
1842 512,688 48,789 4,177 193,452 266,619 397,295 1.28 67.1 .61 
1846 878,417 83,276 89,453 239,159 412,679 573,956 1.53 .72 81 
1847 1,323,336 199,312 124,111 353,366 676,789 819,412 1.61 82 79 
1848 1,332,068 157,515 113,884 380,958 652,357 804,492 1.66 81 85 
1849 1,343,811 128,301 105,553 384,469 588,323 730,491 1.84 .81 1.03 
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Thus the receipts of 1849 exceeded that of 1846 by 465,394, cr rather 
more than 50 per cent., while the expenses increased but $175,000, or but 
about 42 per cent., or in other words, the revenue increased 31 cents per 
mile, and the expense 9 cents per mile. The rate of fair and freights may be 
so fixed as to afford a maximum profit, being at such a point as the greatest 
number of tons and passengers may be procured at the greatest individual 
profit, and the stock so promptly ‘and judiec iously worked as to serve this 
business at the minimum expense. This latter point requires that the exact 
cost of transporting every kind-of freight and passage service should be 
accurately known—what description of vehicles each requires—at what 
rate of speed each must move, and the number of stoppages requisite. 
The number of stoppages and rate of speed enter largely into the cost of 
the motive power and maintenance of stock, and the aggregate speed de- 
pends more upon the number of stoppages, than upon the general travel- 
ing speed. It would seem also to be the case from the diminishing aver- 
age distance traveled by both goods and persons, that the general tenden- 
cy upon a road is to increase the number of stoppages. In a country so 
progressive as this, the traffic of roads is constantly changing in its nature, 
and requires constant vigilance and the exercise of prompt skill to meet 
continually recurring exigencies. 

The general results shown in relation to the aggregate prosperity of the 
whole country, that even although the immense sums expended upon these 
means of communication should be entirely lost, or, in other words, profit- 
less in respect of dividends, the national w ealth and its just sycreaamom 
would be promoted by the operation. But this loss cannot take place, be- 
“ause the very prosperity developed by the works is shared by them as a 
necessary consequence of their operation. The multiplied value and activi- 
ty of industry which they stimulate reflect upon them the general prosperity 
in an ever increasing ratio. Railway economy is yet in its infancy, and as it 
progresses, the works as instruments of travel become under the able man- 
agement of experienced men, not only better adapted to the wants of the 
public, but financially more within the control of economic calculations. 
Rates of freight and fares become more nicely adjusted to the proportionate 
expense of each description of traffic and distances of travel, and the great 
object of equalizing expense of transport between distant points approxi- 
mate. The collateral benefits of railroads were to a considerable ex- 
tent borne in mind in the undertaking of those great works, the Erie and 
the Hudson River, under the direction respective sly of those public. spirited 
men, Benjamin Loder and James Boorman. ‘The amount of mone y 
already expended upon these two works is over 20 millions, and, as we 
have partly seen, the citizens of New-York have more than realized the 
whole sum “by the advantages they have developed, and they are yet far 
from that state of completeness which will display the whole scope of 
their usefulness, In the case of the Hudson River road, it was supposed 
that the winter months would be the season of its great travel. Experience 
has already found that the season of navigation—when river competition 
is most active, will exhibit the greatest activity upon the road. 
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THE FIRST BATTLE OF JEAN BART. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY JUVENIS, 


Tuar part of the eastern coast of England, which forms the boundary of 
the county of Essex, runs north and south from the mouth of the Thames, 
to the confluence of the rivers Stour and Orvel, where they empty into the 
ocean near the high lands of Harwich, which afford a good anchorage 
for vessels in westerly and south-westerly gales. 

On the 30th day of July, 1666, a period of war between the English 
and Dutch, the fleet ‘of the United Provinces, consisting of sixty ships of 
war and eleven fire-ships, was at anchor there, under the command of 
Michael Adrianz de Ruyter, Lieutenant-Admiral-General. The English 
fleet, commanded by Admiral Monk and Prince Robert, composed of 
seventy-six vessels, without counting the fire-ships and light-boats, was 
anchored near Queensborough, leaving a distance of about twenty leagues 
between the hostile fleets, both of which were waiting for a favorable 
time to commence the combat. 

A light breeze from the south-west was blowing, and the fleet of the 
United Provinces lay in good order, divided into three squadrons. De 
Ruyter commanded the center, and had under his orders the other two— 
that of Rear-Admiral Siveers with the ships of the College of Amsterdam, 
and that of Captain Govert Hoen, formed of vessels from the north. 
The sea was perfectly calm and spread itself out like an immense lake to 
the English coast, which, shaded by tufted oaks, and covered with rich 
crops, gilded by the rays of a summer’s sun, together with the numerous 
little white cottages, with their red roofs, all cle arly visible to the naked 
eye, presented a ‘beautiful appearance. 

De Ruyter intending at first to make a descent on the port of Harwich, 
had selected his anchorage near it, but having learned that the passes of 
that harbor had been newly fortified, he had renounced that project, and 
was waiting until the English fleet should leave the Thames, that he might 
then draw out from his position and give battle in the open sea. The 
spectacle which this immense number of vessels at anchor afforded, was 
as singular as it was magnificent; it appeared like a great city of floating 
houses, and the liquid streets were swarming with small barges and boats. 
In the center, above all the others, towered up the eighty-gun ship, the 
Sept-Provinces, on which De Ruyter had placed his admiral’s flag. This 
was considered the most splendid ship of the Hollander’s navy, and merit- 
ed its reputation by its superior sailing qualities, and its immense castle- 
like cabin, which was most profusely sculptured, and after being carried 
to an extraordinary height, was surmounted by three enormous “lanterns 
of gilded bronze, so that the crown work was raised to a height equal to 
two-thirds that of the mainmast. Indeed, she presented a most majestic 
appearance, and no one could look at this mass of wood and iron which 
reared itself above the water like a gigantic tower, without profound 
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admiration. On the mizen-mast floated the flag of the States-General ; 
design was a golden lion, holding in his right paw a silver sabre, and in 
his left a bundle of seven golden arrows, pointed and plume ‘d with blue; 
and at the head of the main-mast was seen the flag of Holland with its 
triple stripes of orange, white, and blue. At about eight o’clock in the 
morning, the soldier on guard hailed a caravelle w hich, with all sail spread, 
was making diree tly towards the admiral. 

“ France, and a message from the Governor of Calais,” replied they, in 
tolerable Dutch, the little vessel still approaching. 

ass to the starboard,” cried out the soldier. Hardly had he given 
the order when the carav elle, lowering her sails, came up to the ladder 
of the immense vessel whose bulwarks shot over the top-mast of the lit- 
tle boat. 

A Hollandais officer approaching, threw them some ropes to aid them 
in ascending the ladder, and shortly three French gentlemen of distine- 
tion, M. M. de Harcourt, De Cavoye and De Coislin, found themselves on 
the deck of the “ Sept-Provi inces,” preceded by the hero of our story, 
Jean Bart, who, more nimble and accustomed to marine gymnastics, had 
mounted in three leaps. 

The figures and apparel of these gentlemen had undergone a wonderful 
alteration during their passage through the rough salt waves of the 
Channel, in an open boat. Their faces were pale and haggard ; their wigs, 
feathers and ribbons drenched with water, and although the sun was quite 
high, they were shaking with cold. The officer receiv red the three friends, 
and conducted them to the admiral. Jean Bart, who, with his hands 
thrust into the capacious pockets of his breeches, was examining, with 
admiration, the ornaments of the vessel, overheard the officer ask the 
gentlemen to follow him, when, without further ceremony than taking off 
his hat, he passed directly before them up to the officer, saying—“ It is 
me, sir, whom you should conduct to the admiral.” 

‘“ What does that man want?” asked the Hollander, greatly astonish- 
ed at the young sailor’s presumption. 

“] wish to see the admiral, and take to him my three passengers, for 
[am the captain of the caravelle,” replied Jean, with the cool, resolute 
air to which he appeared so accustomed. 

The officer looked at him with surprise without saying a word. 

“Ah!” said Cavoye, “you can believe him, sir, he is really our cap- 
tain, and moreover a good sailor. Iam pleased to have met with him. 
But, ma foi! we wink no more navigation of that sort—we have been 
in a perpetual sea-bath since starting ;_ what he says is true, though, he 
brought us here—and upon my word he is a skillful pilot, notwithstand- 
ing his youth—so do as he demands, sir, it is right.” 

The Hollander again measured i an, with a look of astonishment and 
said ina tone of raillery “ Follow me then, my lord captain.” Jean 
thrusting his hands again into his pockets, followed the officer, at the 
same time eagerly examining the beautiful ship. When they ar- 
rived at the poop, Coislin approached the officer, and said in a low 
voice,—“ Monsieur, would it not be better to notify the admiral of our 
arrival, and ask if he can receive us, that in the meanwhile we may have 

chance to dress ourselves in a decent manner to appear before his 
excellency ” 

“Oh! gentlemen,” said the officer, laughing, “the admiral does not 
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trouble himself about such things. He is not so great alord, but that 
the lowest sailor on board can freely approach him if he as anything to 
say ; and as to your costumes, he will not scrutinize them, I assure you.” 

Saying these words, the Hollander opened the cabin door, and our 
gentlemen entered the apartment, which was large, and furnished with 
the greatest simplicity. The wainscoating was painted red, and in the 
middle of the room was a large table covered with plain sheepskin, and 
surrounded by some broad walnut chairs. Respectfully saluting the 
admiral, the officer presented the three gentlemen. De Ruyter was then 
about sixty years of age, of medium height and rather slim in figure; his 
hair and moustache were perfectly white ; his face large, forehead high, 
and eyes of a piercing grey. His dress consisted of a kind of robe de 
chambre of coarse black cloth, fastened at the waist with a leathern belt. 
After politely addressing the Frenchman, he cast his glance on Jean Bart, 
who was looking at him with innocent admiration. 

“Monsieur Admiral,” said the officer, “ these gentlemen are bearers of 
despatches from the governor of Calais, and this young sailor brought 
them here.” 

Cavoye, bowing low to the admiral, presented him the documents of 
M. de ¢ ‘harost, which De Ruyter commenced reading. 

Within the few minutes that had passed, an entire change had taken 
place in Jean Bart; he, who not long before was so calm, so self-assured, 
appeared much troubled : he blushed, the perspiration stood in great 
drops on his brow, and when he chanced to meet the piercing look of 
De Ruyter, he dropped his eyes with timidity and extreme embarrass- 
ment; he was completely spe [i-bound. 

When the admiral had taken note of the contents of the letters of M. 
de Charost, he said to the Frenchman, in a courteous though rather cold and 
constrained manner, that since they desired it, he would receive them on 
board his ship, and give them an opportunity of engaging with him in the 
approaching combat. C avoye, De Harcourt and Corslin, expressed their 
gratitude ; Cavoye adding, 

‘Permit me, Monsieur |’Admiral, to a your kind interest for this 
young boy, who has conducted us here; but a moment since, he was as 
proud and haughty as a page, now he is covered with confusion, 

* Tn truth, he is all out of breath,” added De Harcourt. 

“Completely amazed,” said Coislin. 

At each word, poor Bart evidenced his impati nce, and finally turning 
round with a flashing eye, said to them; “ Par bleu! I was not amazed 
or out of breath in your presence, at least.” 

“Ts it of me, then, you are afraid?” said De Ruyter, kindly. 

*'Ts .—no—admir: al, your—but—” and poor Bart, his eyes drooping 
and face covered with blushes, babbled a moment or two without being 
able to complete a sentence ; he finished by throwing himself at the feet 
of the admiral, and embracing his knees. 

“Come, come, my boy, be calm,” said De Ruyter, a little proud of the 
impression he had made. “Gentlemen,” continued he, “ the *y will conduct 
you to the apartments I have assigned you, and I shall expect you to 
dine with me at noon—if you wish anything before, my valet will serve 
you.” 

The Frenchmen bowed and went out, leaving Bart with De Ruyter. 


o 
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The first emotions over, he recovered his sang froid and cheerful counte- 
nance, and the admiral spoke again to him. 

“Well, my boy. Are you re-assured now ?” 

“T begin to be, Monsieur ? Admiral, I begin to be, but, ma foi! it was 
hard for me at first, for me, who have never seen either God or the king.” 

This ingenous and blunt admiration flattered De R tuyter, who smilingly 
said—* It is God, my dear child, who has made me w hat | am, and to 
Him belongs the praise, and had I the vanity to suppose myself anything 
without His help, He would abandon me ;—but tell me, do you come from 
Calais ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* And you are the captain of that little caravelle ?” ° 

“Oh! yes, Monsieur [ Admiral, but that is very easy, I have often been 
in this sea.” 

“ Well, well, you are a brave lad—but what do you wish of me ?” 

“Oh! Monsieur [ Admiral, if I dared, | would ask you.” 

“ Speak out.’ 

“Well! I would ask you to send back to my master the caravelle, and 
take me with your squadron, « 

“| will do it, my boy, if you wish it, I will do it—you may remain on 
board my ship, and I will return the caravelle by the captain of a vessel 
that I took from the English.” 

* Thanks, thanks, Monsieur ’ Admiral, but I have an old sailor with me, 
who will never leave me. Will you take him also ” 

“ Yes, the old sailor, too, my boy. 

“Come, let us go. You are agood young man; put your trust in God; 
be brave, ‘alert, and vigilant, and who knows w hat you may be. There, 
my child, listen! They call me admiral, do they not? I command a 
hundred ships of war. Well, I commenced life by turning a wheel in a 
rope-walk ; so you see what one may accomplish by ‘the assistance of God. 
Go now, I will not forget you.’ 

After having their names registered on the ships’ books, Bart, and old 
Saurin, his friend, were conducted to the cabin of the s sailing-master, to 
receive instructions. 

Abraham Lely, sailing-master of the Sept-Provinces, was a man highly 
esteemed by De Ruyter, as an excellent seaman full of zeal, coolness and 
experience ; one of those men of resource, who, according to the Flemish 
proverb, would not hesitate “ ¢o pullout a tooth in order to make a nail ;” 
but apart from the brilliant maritime qualities of which he was certainly 
possessed, Master Lely was the most unsociable and even brutal creature 
on board the fleet. He was about fifty years old, and had lost his left 
arm by a cannon ball; the naturally ugly expression of his large, though 
pale and wan visage, was rendered still more repulsive by a black cap 
which he wore on his head; his small brown eyes were overhung by 
heavy straggling grey brows; and a pair of immense jaws and thick lips, 
gave additional hideousness to his appearance, 

It was to this terrible master, whom they found sitting on a trunk, 
crunching with his beautiful teeth a biscuit and a bit of dried codfish, that 
Jean Bart and Saurin were introduced, 

After having examined them for a long time without at all interrupting 
the exercise of his formidable j jaws that ground the biscuit in them with 
the noise of a mill-stone, Master Lely perceiving that Jean had kept his 
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hat on his head, took a long bamboo cane that stood by the side of his 
trunk, and knocked off the hat of the young sailor without saying a single 
word, 

“It is right!” earnestly whispered Saurin, who saw the indignation of 
Jean. “ You are his inferior, and must not remain covered.” 

Jean clenched his fists, muttering imprecations, while Master Lely, with 
the most perfect coolness said to them— 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“From St. Paul, near Calais,” replied Jean, at the same time taking a 
chew of tobacco from a little iron box in his hand; but hardly was the box 
opened when a new blow from the bamboo sent it flying to the cabin 
floor. The blood mounted to the temples of Jean like lightning, and he 
would have thrown himself on Lely, if old Saurin had not restrained him, 
saying to the master, 

“ Excuse him, sir, if you please ;” he is not accustomed to the rules of a 
man-of-war, never having been on board of anything but little vessels 
used in smuggling. 

Poor Jean, in perfect torture inwardly, once more attempted to restrain 
his anger, this time by drumming violently on the floor with his left foot ; 
a fresh blow from the bamboo, well put just on the toes of the said foot, 
interdicted even this little manifestation of his impatience. 

“ Sacre bleu !” exclaimed he, striking again so violently with his foot, 
that Master Lely’s seat trembled under him. “ Sacre blew! if thou dost 
that again, thou sack of cheese /” Happily, this imprecation was uttered in 
French, and still more luckily Saurin again interposed, saying to Lely 
that the fury of his young friend was occasioned by a wound on his foot, 
which the cane had’struck. All through this scene Lely had preserved 
the utmost gravity and coolness, quietly replacing by his side the cane 
after each warning given through its medium. Jean cursing his fatal 
curiosity to witness a naval combat, gnawed his bit in silence, leaving old 
Saurin to reply to the concise questions which Lely now commenced ask- 
ing— 

Are you sailors ?” 

“Splice those together, then,” said Lely, “handing Saurin two little 
pieces of thick cordage.” Old Saurin acquitted himself with more than 
common dexterity, and fastened them together so nicely that it could 
hardly be perceived where they were joined. Lely took it and examined 
it attentively, without the slightest alteration of countenance, and then 
gave the same order to Jean, who succeeded equally well. The hard 
visage of the Hollander remained unmoved, and turning to them again 
sali ‘g 

‘Are you cannoneers ?” 

“That we are. Indeed I must tell you that this young man received 
the prize for firing at a mark at Dunkirk, and —” 

The narrative of Saurin was again cut short by Lely, who addressed 
himself to Jean. 

* Are you a good coast pilot?” 

“ Yes,” said the good-natured Saurin. “This young man conducted a 
boat in one of the most terrible tempests.” Here a sharp look from Lely 
stopped the old man’s mouth.” 

“* Are you a good coast pilot?” enquired he, again of Jean. These 
questions, and more especially the manner in which they had been put, 
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so irritated the young sailor, that he determined at all hazards to put an 
end to them, so that to the last one he replied in a rude voice, “ No!” 
This terminated for the time the examination, and Master Lely pointing 
to the door with his cane, the two friends bowed and left him. 

“ Vertebleu! Sacre! Mille tonneres! May 1 be excommunicated as a 
Turk or a Jew, and burned alive, if I remain another moment on board 
the same vessel with this cavern-jawed animal,” cried out Jean as he found 
himself outside of Lely’s den; and in his anger he kicked most violently 
an inoffensive partition, notwithstanding the supplications of old Saurin, 
who said, but in vain, “ Be calm, my young master, see there is the 
serjeant-at-arms coming ;” and in truth it was he, followed by two soldiers, 
who, hearing the infernal noise that Bart was mi aking, seized him without 
saying a single word, till the serjeant, with an air almost as grave as that 
of Lely, said, “ Put this shameless fellow to the gratings.” 

To the gratings! me in irons! Ah! sacre/ we will see.” 

“Put the gag on this babbler,” said the phlegmatic serjeant—and that 
also was done in spite of the entreaties of Saurin. A few moments after 
the admiral, himself, happened to pass that way, while inspecting the 
men, aud seeing the situation of Jean, looked much surprised and dis- 
please “dd, 

“ What! already my protege at fault? How is this, serjeant ?” 

“ Monsieur U Admiral, I found this young man uttering furious cries, 
and making a terrific noise on the deck near the cabin of Master Lely. 

“Take out the gag that he may reply,” said the admiral. 

“ Well,” said he to Jean, “what have you to say for such conduct 
already ?” 

“Ah! Mons. [ Admiral, here is the whole story without any false- 
hoods: When I set my foot on your ship of war I had never before 
served on board anything but merchant vessels or smugglers, and there 
the captain, master and sailors are all one; they make the proper 
manceuvres, and after that, they all smoke and drink together, but here it 
is not the same; they sent me, after leaving you, to a great one-armed 
man, who has a way of spe aking and striking a little too sav age.” 

“Ah! that is Le ly,” said De Ruyter, hardly able to restrain a 
smile. 

‘ Yes, sir, the sailing master; with the first blow of his cane he told me 
to salute him—with the second, not to chew—with the third, to be 
calm—and with the fourth, to go I confess | was choking with anger, 
and it was while giving vent to it, that that man there with the 
halberd, and his two friends, seized and muzzled me like a bear in the 
woods.” 

De Ruyter, who had hard work to retain his gravity during this in- 
genuous justification, said at length to Bart, ‘‘ On board of a man-of-war, 
my boy, the discipline must be severe, and all must submit to it ; how, 
ever, if you find it too hard a condition, go; or if you wish to remain, you 
must obe »y in all things—choose.” 

“It shall not be said that the son of Corneille Bart quitted the ship of 
Admiral de Ruyter for so small a matter,” replied Jean, with resolution, 
“] will stay, Mons. ? Admiral, and, if you will pardon all that has passed, | 
will swear to endeavor to moderate my passions, and never to be found 
so much at fault again.” Saying this, he fell at the feet of De Ruyter, 
who kindly raised him, and ordered him to be set at liberty.’ 

Three hours after this occurrence, the admiral gave orders to sail, and 
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the immense fleet of near eighty ships of war formed in order of battle, 
and “ stood out” with a fresh south-easterly breeze. 

Since the 15th of August of this same year (1606) during which the 
events took place that we have chronicled, the smal] but pretty village of 
Duinburg (situated on the eastern side of the isle of Walcheren) had been 
filled with incessant clamors of joy and gladness, occasioned by the per- 
mission which the Admiral de Ruyter had given to his captains, which 
was to allow their crews by turns to enjoy themselves at this little port 
for three days, which time he remained there to refit after the furious com- 
bats of the 4th, 5th, and 6th August, between the English fleet and the 
admiral’s, which we left just putting out to sea. 

Among the numerous taverns of the place, many of which had sprung 
into their present locale since the arrival of the fleet, the “ Armes d Enk- 
huysen” was the greatest favorite. ‘The host, Mynheer Hoen, prided him- 
self greatly on the superior quality of his gin, spiced wine, and dried fish, 
which were indeed the admiration of all visitors. To this house old Sau- 
rin immediately repaired on landing, as he had known well in former years 
when engaged in the smuggling trade, the landlord, Mynheer Hoen, for 
whom he had often taken on shore, gin, tobacco, and other articles pro- 
hibited by the laws; this, of course, placed them on a footing of the most 
perfect intimacy, and the old friends sat down together to talk over their 
fortunes since they had last met. 

“Well, my worthy Saurin! at last I can sit down to hear a narrative of 
the grand battles of 4th and 5th August. I will fill my pipe, and then 
listen to you like a priest; but remember, my friend, the condition is, 
that if your fertile imagination leads you to ‘fibbing,’ a blow on the 
table with the handle of my knife is to call you back to yourself.” 

“Be it so; butit isimportant, my worthy host,” said Saurin, “that you 
should put faith in all I say. I have traveled and seen a great deal, but 
to hold myself to a simple relation of naked truths, would be a principle a 
little too hard. Ma foi! one might as well drink this wine without the 
sugar and spices, that give it so fine a flavor; that which you call ‘ fibbing’ 
is nothing but the sugar and cloves of wit, which give a spiciness to the 
narrative, so to speak.” 

“Well! well! worthy Saurin, go on, but, ma foi! your recitals some 
times are so confoundedly sugared and spiced, that one can smell those, 
and nothing else. But silence, I will listen to you.” 

“ After having told you of the sailing of my young master, Bart, and 
myself with M. ? Admiral, | believe I mentioned, my dear host, that a 
furious storm took place on the night of the 3d of August. Never, no, 
never, in the memory of a sailor, had such awful thunder and lightning 
been known—and to be particular—” 

At these words, “to be particular,” Mynheer Hoen felt for his knife, 
holding it in readiness to strike. 

“And to be particular,” continued Saurin—not seeing the knife—“ the 
lightning was so brilliant and constant, that it woke me, and I asked a 
sailor by me, if the sun was up already. But that is nothing—the main- 
mast of the ship Ostesgo, one of our fleet, was shivered into such smal] 
fragments, that they were afterwards used to light the ships’ lanterns with, 
instead of the little packages of furze, provided for that purpose.” 

Here, Mynheer Hoen drew his knife, and made the table ring with his 
repeated blows, 
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Saurin turned red at the sound for a moment, and then continued with- 
out further noticing the interruption: ‘ When the squall had passed 
over, we came in sight of the English fleet, but as it was near night we 
anchored to make preparation for battle the next day. At sunrise we 
saw the English fleet bearing down upon us under full sail, and after a 
hasty breakfast we took our ‘places to wait the signal of attack. About 
noon, the lieutenant gave the word, ‘ cannoneers, fire!’ and from that 
moment I did not quit my port-hole, for I was the second man on the 
right of the piece thatmy young master, Jean, commanded, by special 
favor of the admiral.” 

“Ah! Saurin, that was the first time young Bart led off such a dance. 
How did he conduct himself?” 

“ Wait, dear host, and I will tell you all: When the f firing com- 
menced our young master said to me, in a most solemn manner, ‘ My old 
Saurin, | have never before seen such a sight. I do not think 1 shall be 
afraid, but I do not wish to dishonor the name of Bart. Look at me—if I 
turn pale—if I am a coward,’’ 

“ Well, Saurin ?” 

“Well, my worthy Hoen. He finished the sentence by handing me a 
pistol, with a furious gesture, which said plainly enough—Blow my brains 
out, Saurin, if | show fe var | 

“ Brave young man! 

“Yes! brave among the brave ; but at the first discharge of the enemy’s 
artillery he looked pale, and—” 

“ Diable, Saurin ! 

“Yes, but he had reason for it, though: for the shot killed three of the 
men at one piece, covering him with their blood ; and I confess my heart 
beat hard, and I was paler than he.” 

“ And did you do with the pistol as he told you, Saurin?’ 

“I believe I should, Hoen ; I believe I should; but before I recovered 
myself enough, I was saved the trouble, for at the second fire, which came 
in an instant, and was as terrible as the first, my young master, 
instead of again turning pale, cried out with sparkling eyes, ‘Come on! 
ma foi, Saurin! | have no more fear, and | am determined to revenge my 
father’s death on the English.’ From that moment I felt perfec tly 
easy about him, and we remained together, | loading and he firing, until 
nine o'clock in the evening, when we were almost dead with hunger and 
thirst. When we had ceased firing, the admiral came down into the 
battery to compliment the men on their bravery, and in passing our piece 
he t tapped Jean on the shoulder and said to him, ‘ Well, my boy, how do 
you find this? ‘I find it so brave and so fine that I would say more about 
it if my throat was not so dry, Mons, [ Admiral’, replied he, resolutely. 
The admiral pleasantly took the hint, and sent us down some beer and 
biscuit, which did us much good, though we were obliged to keep one 
eye on the cannon while the other was on the biscuit, for we were told 
that the admiral’s ship had got separated from the fleet, and the English 
had discerned this, nothwithstanding the smoke, and were trying to sur- 
round us. Vertebleu! worthy Hoen. I have never seen a man more 
prompt and intrepid than was my young master; he aimed and fired 
incessantly, uttering loud cries of joy all the while; and when he found 
himself too much choked with the smoke, he would plunge his head into 
the tub of water used to cool the cannon, jokingly saying, ‘ what is good 
tor the cannon is good for the cannoneer.’” 
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“ Brave and clever fellow!” 

“Yes, brave indeed; but it was after all this, that he was especially 
courageous. You shall now see the true Cesar, for we did not remain at 
the port-hole to the end of the battle; and there is yet to be told the 
wonderful history of a certain monstrous fire-ship.” 

At these prefatory words, “wonderful and monstrous,” Mynheer Hoen 
plunged his hand again into his pocket to take his knife, but Saurin se eing 
his intention this time, said to him in a firm and serious tone—“ By the 
memory of my old master Corneille Bart, Hoen, what | am about to tell 
you, is the simple truth.” 

The expression of the old man’s face was so candid, that his host could 
not but believe him, and he listened to the following recital with the 
greatest attention. 

“ After the cannonade by our artillery had been continued for a long 
time, I saw through the cloud of smoke which hung around our port-hole, a 
large black mass rapidly approac hing our vessel, as a moment after the 
ery arose ‘a fire ship ! a fire ship !’ At the same instant, Master Lely, awho 
had treated us somewhat less disdainfully since his inte srrogatories, made 
his appearance in the battery, armed as usual with his infernal cane, and 
cried out ‘Let those whom I touch follow me to the deck.’ Our young 
master and myself being of the number, we were soon on deck, where we 
found e -verything i ina tumult. At the side of the admiral stood the three 
young lords, whom we had brought trom Saint Paul’s—black with smoke 
and powder, and looking as fierce as though they had just come from the 
lower regions. A boat was soon made ready, manned by twenty sailors, 
including Monsieur Bart and myself, and with us also were the three 
Frenchmen by the permission of ‘the admiral, all under the command of 
Master Lely, ‘who was ordered to proceed immediately and attack the fire 
ship. Our boat was sufficiently large to accommodate our force, and fur- 
nished with one cannon, besides which, we were all armed to the teeth ; 
in our belts, we carried a pistol, a cutlass, and a boarding knife, and 
muske ‘ts lay at our feet ready for use, after we had boarded, 

“ Monsieur Jean and myself were on the same seat pulling at the oars, 
when, at a signal from the admiral, Master Le! ‘ly eried out in a voice of 
thunder, ‘oard!’ In a moment I commended my soul to God, urging 
Monsieur Jean to do the same, for | thought our time had come. The 
Frenchmen who were in the bow of the Bost: commenced the attack, 
supported by four sailors who stood with them, and so fierce was their ire 
and so rapid did they throw hand-grenades, that notwithstanding a heavy 
volley of case shot which we received, they soon swept the fire ship’s 
deck. We continued to pour in a deadly fire, though so completely 
enveloped in smoke that we could se arcely distinguish anything, when, 
suddenly Monsieur Jean cried out ‘ Master Lely, the fire ship has launch. 
ed her long boat.’ 

‘Row! row!’ answered Lely, in tones of thunder, ‘she is about to 
blow up, and if we are caught in her eddy we shall all be engulfed!’ 
You may be sure, Hoen, that gave us new strength, and our boat, he avily 
loaded as it was, flew over the waters like a bird, In three minutes after, 
the sea trembled with a tremendous explosion, the fire ship heaved up her 
shivered frame, and then with a dull heavy sound,sank beneath the waves, 

“You know the rest; poor Master Lely died of wounds received in the 
attack, and the same evening, our fleet drew off, the English not daring te 
follow.” 
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ROBERT MILLIGAN McLANE, 


Wuo was born on the 23d of June, 1815, is the son of Louis McLane, of 
Delaware, and Catharine Milligan. His paternal grandfather was Colonel 
Allan McLane, than whom no other patriot of his grade did better service 
for the American cause in our Revolutionary War, as an officer of Lee’s 
Legion, and the Delaware and Maryland Line. The mother of our sub- 
ject was the daughter of Robert Millig: an, of Cecil County, Md. Robert 
Milligan was the son of George Milligan, a Scotch merchant of the city 
of Baltimore, and grandson of John Baldwin, one of the earliest English 
settlers in Cecil County, Md., who, in 1750, became a tobacco planter on 
the Bohemia river, where he died on his plantation, which is now the pro- 
perty and family residence of Louis McLane, the father of our subject. 
His mother, Mrs. Louis McLane, who died during the summer of 1849, 
was one of the best of mothers, and the best of wives. She was a lady 
of great grace of character, widely known and beloved in the large circle 
in which she moved. To her tender care are her husband and son indebted 
for much of the success crowning their labors in the service of their 
country. 

The Hon. Louis McLane represented Delaware in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, from December, 1817, until December, 
1827, and during the two succeeding years he was in the U.S. Senate. 
At the end of that period he was honored by General Jackson with a mis- 
sion to England. He returned in 1831, the President having tendered to 
him the post of Secretary of the Treasury , until subsequently transferred 
to the Department of State, on the resignation of Mr. Livingston. He 
filled that position with great credit to himself and advantage to his 
country, until the summer of 1833, when he retired, bearing with him the 
ardent friendship of General Jackson. This retirement of the elder Mr. 
McLane was the result of the condition into which his private affairs had 
fallen, owing to the exclusive devotion of his talents and energies, for so 

many years, in the legislative, diplomatic and executive branches of the 
government. During the pe ndenc y of the now celebrated Oregon nego- 
tiation of the last administration, at its darkest hour and most critical pe- 
riod, President Polk did him the honor to insist that he should again re- 
present his government at the Court of St. James’s; and, accepting the 
appointment only after urgent solicitation from the Executive and his 
constitutional advisers, (who represented that the critical condition of our 
relations with Britain made it imperatively necessary that he should 
again repair to London,) he went to E ngland, and conducted to the entire 
satisfaction of his country so much of those negotiations as had been 
transferred to the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The difficulty, pregnant 
with war, as all conceived for some time, having been happily settled, Mr. 
Louis McLane immediately returned to the United States, under an un- 
derstanding with the President that he might resume the duties of the 
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private citizen at any moment after the termination of the then pending 
controversy. Mr. Louis McLane, on reaching the United States, re-assumed 
the functions of the Presidency of the Baltimore and ¢ )hio Railroad Company, 
which he had resigned to thus re-enter the diplomatic service of his coun- 
try, and which had been kept open by its beard of direction to this end, 

“The son, (our subject,) received the primary rudiments of an English 
education in the school of John Bulloch, a worthy member of the Society 
of Friends, in the town of his birth, Wilmington, Del. From thence he 
was transferred to Washington College, in the District of Columbia, an 
academical institution under the patronage and care of the time-honored 
Roman Catholic Georgetown College. While in that institution, as the 
writer, who was his class-mate and friend, well remembers, his remarka- 
ble quickness of apprehension was displayed to an extraordinary degree, 
enabling him, intuitively, as it were, to master points in his studies at a 
glance, or with the aid of a single brief explanation from a preceptor, 
which required hours, if not days, of close application on the part of most 
of his fellow-students, 

Mr. McLane was next transferred to St. Mary’s College in Baltimore, 
Maryland, a Catholic institution similar to the college he had last attend- 
ed. He remained there unti] 1829, when he accomp vanied his father to 
Europe. Shortly after reaching his mission in London, the elder Mr. 
McLane sent Robert to Paris, that he might enjoy the superior educa- 
tional advantages which that city has afforded at all times, during the 
last half century. While there, he studied under the immediate 
supervision of M. M. Lemoine, a professor of the College Bourbon, 
devoting himself to acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Latin and 
French languages, and attending the lectures delivered at the University 
of Paris. Fortunately for the future of Mr. R. M. McLane, General 
La Fayette, who during his service in this country had been the intimate 
friend of Mr. McLane’s paternal grandfather, e = rcised towards him that 
frank, generous and cordial hospité lity which he bestowed with open hand 
and benevolent heart upon the descendants of his old companions in arms, 
one and all. Thus he was. the adviser and patron of young McLane, 
who soon became almost domesticated in his family. With ‘the family 
and connections of General La Fayette, and with his able, accomplished 
and kind instructor, M. Lemoine, himself a dramatic writer of ability and 
fame, our subject enjoyed advantages of familiar, daily intercourse, not 
only with the ripest scholars of France, but the leaders of the French 
liberal party of 1830, from whom he imbibed enlarged views of radical 
democracy, which have aided greatly in advancing him so young toa 
political position rarely obtained indeed except after a long lifetime of 
public service. There he frequently met Odillon Barrot, then a brilliant 
and rising republican leader; also M. M. Laysterie, and Ledru Rollin, 
who at that time was without any particular fame, being a very young 
avocat, noted for little save the extreme zeal of his democracy. James 
Fennimore Cooper also made one of the talented and patriotic circle 
of distinguished gentlemen, whose society it was the good fortune of 
young McLane, during his ‘resideno e in Paris, to e njoy so frequently at 
the house’ of General La Fayette and in the family of the American 
minister, Mr. Rives. At that time Mr. C. was the caressed intimate of 
the leaders of the Anti-Bourbon party, to the triumph of whose cause his 
pen is believed to have greatly contributed, through the columns of the 
liberal jouinals of the French metropolis. 
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The writer has often heard Mr. McLane gratefully acknowledge his 
deep obligation to the statesmen and p&triots to whom reference is made 
above, for the training—the systematic and philosophical habit of reflec- 
tion upon public aflairs—for the abiding confidence in the integrity and 
rarely failing good sense of the people; for the axiom, that, to seek the 
advancement and happiness of the whole community, without distinction 
of persons or classes, is the first duty of the state and statesman ; all 
which familiar intercourse with them served to instil into his mind. 

Our subject witnessed the occurrences of the three eventful days of 
July, 1830, when the dreams, or | should write, the views of La Fayette’s 
circle of friends were so happily realized. In common with almost ‘all th 
ardent young Americans then in Paris, he spent most of these three days 
in the streets, being of course, by turns, in all parts of the city. He also 
had the honor of making one of the gallant band of youthful Americans 
whom La Fayette, full of gratitude, as of affection, for his adopted coun- 
try, took with him to the Palais Royal, on repairing thither to tender to 
Louis Phillipe the post of Lieutenant-General of the French nation, at the 
bidding of the people of France. 

On the conclusion of the course of studies in Paris marked out for him, 
Mr. McLane proceeded to the residence of his father, in London, in the 
spring of 1831, in the fall of which year he returned to the United States, 
when the elder McLane was summoned home to take his seat at the coun- 
cil-board of Andrew Jackson. Soon after his return, and the completion 
of his preparation for graduating at college, he was confided by his father to 
Mr. Dillingham, of Pittsfield, Mass., at whose excellent school his younger 
brothers were pursuing their studies. While at Pittsfield, he was per- 
suaded by some military friends, then visiting that town on a wedding 
party, ix the festivities of which he joined, to abandon his intentions of 
undertaking a collegi: ute career, and to accept an appointment to West 
Point, which he did in 1832. Subsequently, becoming dissatisfied, on 
secounnt of this absolute abandonment of an intention long entertained by 
himself and his family, of pursuing the legal profession, without consul- 
tation with his friends, he forwarded his resignation to Washington, and 
returned home, determined to resume the duties of his original academi- 
cal life. At this interesting epoch, counselled, encouraged, and imme- 
diately advised by General Jackson, whose benevolence of heart and uni- 
form kindness to youth are so well known, he reconsidered his action, 
and consented to submit himself to the long and tedious discipline of the 

academical course of the West Point Military Academy ; and he accord- 
ingly returned to that institution in June, 1833, and recommenced its 
routine of studies, which he prosecuted successfully for four years, gra- 
duating in June, 1837, when he was appointed by the President, at his 
own request, a Second Lieutenant of the First Dragoons, his ap pointme nt 
dating from the first of July, 1837. But finding that his graduating 
rade in the class at the academy entitled him to an appointment in the 
artillery, which corps was then engaged in Florida, (while the dragoons were 
stationed on the western frontier of Missouri,) he conceived it to be his duty 
to take service in the corps participating in the Indian war then pending. 
An order was accordingly issued, canceling his appointment as a Se “ond 
Lieutenant of Dragoons, ‘and appointing him a Second Lieutenant of the 
First Artillery, to date from the day above-mentioned, July 1st, 1837. 
In conformity with this last appointment, Mr. McLane, in due time, 
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was commissioned by the President and Senate. He proceeded imme- 
ice to Old Point Comfort, in Virginia, from whence, in October of the 
same year, he sailed for Tampa Bay. On arriving at Tampa, he obtained 
the comm: ‘and of Company E, of ‘the First Artillery, owing to the ab- 
sence of many of his superiors in rank, oceasioned by sickness, ¢ or by 
being detached for special duty elsewhere. 

Our subject served gallantly and successfully in command of his com- 
pany throughout General Jessup’s distinguished campaign of 1837 and 
1838 ; and with Major-General Scott in the Cherokee troubles of the au- 
tumn of the latter year. He was then detached from “ the line,” and was 
appointed a Lieutenant of Topographical Engineers, in which capacity he 
returned to Florida, and by direction of General Taylor, then command- 
ing in that quarter, he was induced to serve on the staff of General Floyd, 
who commanded the Georgia Volunteers in the Okefinokee District. 

In 1837 and 1838, his regiment, the First Artillery, acted as the pioneer 
corps of the army of General Jessup, in the arduous and brilliant cam- 
paign which that ‘officer made from St. Augustine and Black Creek, south 
to Key Biscayne and the Everglades. These latter regions had been un- 
explored since the commencement of the war, until the ‘Y were penetr: ited 
by a mixed military and naval expedition, detached from Je sssup’s force, 
which was under the immediate command of the gallant and accomplishe d 
Lieut. L. M. Powell, of the navy. Lieut. McLane’s Company E, and 
Company I, of the same regiment, commanded by Lieutenant (now Lieut. 
Col.) Magruder, formed the military portion of that expedition. During 
this active and trying period of Mr. McLane’s military career, it was his 
fortune to take part in several engagements, in which he shared equally 
with his gallant fellow-officers the praise and glory of the achievements. 
Thus he was engaged under Col. Bankhead, in the battle of the Pine 
Islands, driving the Indians from the islands and Everglades, to the main 
land, where the larger portion of the band were subsequently made pri- 
soners by Col. Harney’s command. 

It is due in justice to our subject to remark, that in the course of this 
so generally regarded disagreeable active service in the Florida war, no 
other officer won more thanks from his supe riors for his activity, skill, 
and courage. While to claim more credit for him than fell to the share 
of his brethren in arms would be invidious, the writer well knows that to 
accord to him less would be doing injustice to a gallant and meritorious 
gentleman. 

Topographical duties were next assigned to Lieut. McLane, at St. 
Augustine, where he was engaged in superintending the public works in 
the immediate vicinity of that point. While there, his leisure hours were 
devoted to legal reading, having obtained the use of the law library of a 

rofessional gentleman residing at that point. At the end of six months 
Lieut. McLane was ordered to the northern lakes, where he was employed 
at various points from Old Fort Covington on the St. Lawrence westward, 
to the Sault St. Marie and Lake Superior. 

In January, 1841, he again visited Europe, in company with Captain 
Canfield, who had been the chief of the surveying parties, to which he had 
been attached during the past year. There, under directions from the 
Secretary of War, they were engaged in reconnoissances and examinations 
connected with their duties as officers of the corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers, On his return to the United States, he was employed during the 
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winter of 1842 in a military survey and reconnoissance of the epproaches 
to the city of New-Orleans; and during the year 1845, he was transferred 
to the parties engaged in harbor surveys at the Delaware Break-water, 
and Sandy Hook. During this continuous and active service as a 
topographical engineer, Lieut. McLane devoted his leisure hours to the 
study of the law, more particularly for six months, (as before remarked) 
in St. Augustine, and for thirteen (w inter) months in Washington City, 
where he studied under the instruction of Gen. Walter Jones. Thus 
being prepared for admission to the bar, just before setting out for 
Europe in company with Captain Canfield, he was admitted as an attorney 
and counselor at law, by the United States Court for the county of 
Alexandria, D. C.; having previously undergone, with credit, the casual 
examination. 

In August, 1841, Mr. McLane married Georgine Urquhart, the daughter 
of David Urquhart, Esq., of Louisiana, a gentleman of honorable fame as 
a merchant, distinguished for his successful enterprise in business, and for 
his severe ‘probity i in all his public and domestic relations, This union, 
while it secured for our subject the affectionate companionship of a lovely 
woman, of high refinement, endowed with singular simplicity and piety 
in mind and heart, has been blessed with those treasures that form the 
sacred and holy and most interesting ties of married life. With a view 
to devote himself to these domestic relations so happily formed, he took 
the earliest oceasion, which his public dnty and his private affairs permit- 
ted, to resign his military commission. This he did, in October, 1843, 
when he settled in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, and was at once 
admitted to practice law in the courts of that state and of the United States. 

From the moment of his admittance to the bar of Maryland, Mr. 
McLane lost no opportunity to earn position among his professional 
brethren by bending his every nerve with fair and manly industry to his 
business. “Success almost immediately crowned his exertions, for in less 
than one year he found himself in full and profitable practice. At the 
approach of the Presidential canvass of 1844, the ardor of his political 
preferences caused him to become active in the councils of the democracy 
of the city, so that his political talents soon became known to those 
around him. ‘The result was, that in October, 1845, after taking a lead- 
ing part in the national contest, ending in the election of James K. P olk, 
Mr. McLane was nominated and elected to represent the city of Bs altimore 
in the Legislature of the State. On the meeting of that body, he was 
selected as a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, the position 
being then of great importance, owing to the character of the grave 
financial question pressing so heavily upon the councils of the state. The 
writer alludes here to what is known in Maryland as the subject matter of 
the “ state faith policy,” indispensable to the maintenance of the honor of 
the state, to which, in the face of the embarrassments surrounding the 
question, he gave support so earnest and able, as at once to mark him for 
one of the leaders in the good cause of state integrity. At that session, 
too, he had the honor of being one of the small band of those who devoted 
much of their time and talents to the task of agitating in favor of consti- 
tutional reform, which agitation was then revived in the state. A large 
share of his legislative labors was devoted to that object, which he pressed 
upon the House, so as to earn for himself reputation, as, perhaps, its most 
prominent and efficient supporter then in public life, 
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Thus, on the 3d of January, 1845, he reported a bill to modify the 
income law passed in December, 1841, which he accompanied with a 
preamble and resolutions, setting forth the principles on which the pro- 

osed law had been drawn up. ‘In these, he insisted that it was the duty 
of the legislature to appropriate to the last dollar, all excess of revenue 
after the most economical expenditure, to the full extinguishment of the 
principal and interest on the debts of the state of all descriptions. And 
further, that so long as the surplus wealth of a state is sufficient to furnish 
a greater revenue than is required to pay the interest on her public debts, 
she is solvent, and, consequently, any compromise of her obligations 
would dishonor her. This bill and resolutions immediately became the 
basis of an able and interesting debate, in which our subject took the 
lead on the side of probity and reform. 

The party of extravagant expenditures having multiplied every species 
of indirect taxation, at ‘the s same time refused to perfect the income law, 
which would have commanded an unusual amount of floating moneyed 
wealth, not reached by the existing laws which pressed so heavily upon 
the trade and commerce of the people. His speech on this occasion was 
marked with great boldness, radicalism, research and practical sense, 
falling, as it did, with powerful effect on the popular mind of the state. 
Therein he struck at the indirect mode of taxation, to which his political 
opponents had resorted, after their almost invariable custom, in order to 
throw the burden of providing the state revenue on those least able to 
bear it. He proposed a modification and perfection of the existing in- 
come tax, then in full and oppressive operation throughout Maryland, 
Though his movement on that occasion resulted in increased taxation, 
more especially upon many persons of wealth among his immediate 
constituency, he lost no ground by the zeal and energy with which he 
advocated right and the principles of eternal justice. On the contrary, 
his first congressional election (of which we shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to speak,) soon coming on, his brilliant victory on that occasion 
proved that he had not overestim¢ ated the public spirit and probity of his 
legislative constituency, as high a mark as he had taken occasion to place 
upon these qualities of ‘theirs, 

On the 18th day of February, 1846, Mr. McLane opened the debate 
in the House of Delegates of Mary]: and, on the great subject of constitu- 
tional reform, which from that day to this has been a leading issue with 
the Maryland democracy. For this result, thanks are certainly due to 
the foresight and judgme nt displayed by him, at so early a period, and so 
successfully, in pressing upon his political friends the nec essity for taking 
ground on that platform ; many of his political friends being indisposed 
to risk the increased opposition, which an effort to interfere with the 
privileges and exemptions of the favored and influential few could not 
fail to bring upon the then comparatively weak democratic party of the 
state. In this speech, Mr. McLane urged with great force and perspica- 
city, the constitutional right of the people to make their own fundamen- 
tal law, in opposition to the restrictive tendency, under which the whig 
party covered its resistance to the true spirit of our republican institu- 
tions. In fact, it was a fitting exposition of his report, asserting the rights 
of the people of Maryland ‘to alter and amend their constitution, as a 
legal and constitutional right, so recognised by the existing constitution of 
the state. For the first time in the history of reform in : Maryland, too, 
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winter of 1842 in a military survey and reconnoissance of the approaches 
to the city of New-Orleans; and during the year 1843, he was transferred 
to the parties engaged in harbor surveys at the Delaware Break-water, 
and Sandy Hook. During this continuous and active service as a 
topographical engineer, Lieut. McLane devoted his leisure hours to the 
study of the law, more particularly for six months, (as before remarked) 
in St. Augustine, and for thirteen (winter) months in Washington City, 
where he studied under the instruction of Gen. Walter Jones. Thus 
being prepared for admission to the bar, just before setting out for 
Europe i in company with Captain Canfield, he was admitted as an attorney 
and counselor at law, by the United States Court for the county of 
Alexandria, D. C.; having previously undergone, with credit, the casual 
examination. 

In August, 1841, Mr. McLane married Georgine Urquhart, the daughter 
of David Urquhart, Esq., of Louisiana, a gentleman of honorable fame as 
a merchant, distinguished for his successful enterprise in business, and for 
his severe probity in all his public and domestic relations. This union, 
while it secured for our subject the affectionate companionship of a lovely 
woman, of high refinement, endowed with singular simplicity and piety 
in mind and “heart, has been blessed with those treasures that form the 
sacred and holy and most inter resting ties of married life. With a view 
to devote himself to these domestic relations so happily formed, he took 
the earliest oceasion, which his public duty and his private affairs permit- 
ted, to resign his military commission. This he did, in October, 1843, 
when he settled in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, and was at once 
admitted to practice law in the courts of that state and of the United States. 

From the moment of his admittance to the bar of Maryland, Mr. 
McLane lost no opportunity to earn position among his professional 
brethren by bending his every nerve with fair and manly industry to his 
business. Success almost immediately crowned his exertions, for in less 
than one year he found himself in full and profitable practice. At the 
approach of the Presidential canvass of 1844, the ardor of his political 
preferences caused him to become active in the councils of the democracy 
of the city, so that his political talents soon became known to those 
around him. The result was, that in October, 1845, after taking a lead- 
ing part in the national contest, ending in the election of James K. Polk, 
Mr. McLane was nominated and elected to represent the city of Baltimore 
in the Legislature of the State. On the meeting of that body, he was 
selected as a member of the Committee of Ways ‘and Means, the position 
being then of great importance, owing to the character of the grave 
financial question pressing so heavily upon the councils of the state. The 
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question, he geve support so earnest and able, as at once to mark him for 
one of the le: iders in the good cause of state integrity. At that session, 
too, he had the honor of bei ing one of the small band of those who devoted 
much of their time and talents to the task of agitating in favor of consti- 
tutional reform, which agitation was then revived in the state. A large 
share of his legislative labors was devoted to that object, which he pressed 
upon the House, so as to earn for himself reputation, as, perhaps, its most 
prominent and efficient supporter then in public life, 
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Thus, on the 3d of January, 1845, he reported a bill to modify the 
income law passed in December, 1841, which he accompanied with a 
preamble and resolutions, setting forth the principles on which the pro- 
posed law had been drawn up. ‘In these, he insisted that it was the duty 
of the legislature to appropriate to the last dollar, all excess of revenue 
after the most economical expenditure, to the full extinguishment of the 
principal and interest on the debts of the state of all descriptions. And 
further, that so long as the surplus wer'th of a state is sufficient to furnish 
a greater revenue than is required to pay the interest on her public debts, 
she is solvent, and, consequently, any compromise of her obligations 
would dishonor her. This bill and resolutions immediately became the 
basis of an able and interesting debate, in which our subject took the 
lead on the side of probity and reform. 

The party of extravagant expenditures having multiplied every species 
of indirect taxation, at the same time refused to perfect the income law, 
ter would have commanded an unusual amount of floating moneyed 

ealth, not reached by the existing laws which pressed so he: uvily upon 

the trade and commerce of the people. His speech on this occasion was 
marked with great boldness, radicalism, research and practical sense, 
falling, as it did, with powerful effect on the popular mind of the state. 
Therein he struck at the indirect mode of taxation, to which his political 
opponents had resorted, after their almost invariable custom, in order to 
throw the burden of providing the state revenue on those least able to 
bear it. He proposed a modification and perfection of the existing in- 
come tax, then in full and oppressive operation throughout Maryland. 
Though his movement on that occasion resulted in increased taxation, 
more especially upon many persons of wealth among his immediate 
constituency, he lost no ground by the zeal and energy with which he 
advocated right and the ‘principles of eternal justice. On the contrary, 
his first congressional election (of which we shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to speak,) soon coming on, his brilliant victory on that occasion 
proved that he had not overestim: ated the public spirit and probity of his 
legislative constituency, as high a mark as he had taken occasion to place 
upon these qualities of ‘theirs, 

On the 18th day of February, 1846, Mr. McLane opened the debate 
in the House of Delegates of Mary}: und, on the great subject of constitu- 
tional reform, which from that day to this has been a leading issue with 
the Maryland democracy. For this result, thanks are certainly due to 
the foresight and judgment displayed by him, at so early a period, and so 
successfully, in pressing upon his politic ‘al friends the necessity for taking 
ground on ‘that platform; many of his political friends being indisposed 
to risk the increased opposition, which an effort to interfere with the 
privileges and exemptions of the favored and influential few could not 
fail to bring upon the then comparatively weak democratic party of the 
state. In this speech, Mr. McLane urged with great force and perspica- 
city, the constitutional right of the people to make their own fundamen- 
tal law, in opposition to the restrictive tendency, under which the whig 
party covered its resistance to the true spirit of our republican institu- 
tions. In fact, it was a fitting exposition of his report, asserting the rights 
of the people of Maryland to alter and amend their constitution, as a 
legal and constitutional right, so recognised by the existing constitution of 
the state. or the first time in the history of reform in Maryland, too, 
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there was found in his report and speech on this occasion, the position 
that the right of the people to conventional reform was a legal and constitu- 
tional right, without, however, questioning their abstract and inherent right, 
which, whether regarded as inalienable or revolutionary, he freely admit- 
ted, urging that the power to change fundamental laws at their own will, 
was a right which a peopie whose system is based on a republican foun- 
dation such as ours, can never surrender beyond their control, without 
radically changing the character of their gove rnment. 

The writer, on setting out to prepare this paper, designed quoting 
somewhat largely from these two proud monuments of the political fame 
of Mr. McLane. But the mass of more worthy incidents connected with 
the career of his subject, opening upon him as he progressed, warns him 
that, to do so, will increase this article to a length too great for the 
Review. 

He may therefore barely add, that, from the day on which Robert M. 
McLane appeared on the stage in the performance of his public duties, 
at Annapolis—the youthful, but none the less able and ardent advocate 
for such a change in the constitution of the state as would assure the 
administration of real justice to al! at an economical rate, and equalize 
taxation, as would aid in the development of the resources of the state, 
and facilitate the general progress, prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple of Maryland, while striking down the hydra-headed monster of spe- 
cial priv ilege, which for so many years has been preying on the vitals of 
her yeom: inry—the good cause in whose behalf he eree ‘ted those vic tory- 
insuring bre: astworks, has steadily gained ground ; until a few days since, 
its triumph was finally illustrated “by an “unprecedented majority of the 
popular vote of the state in favor of reform. 

At the opening of the Maryland congressional canvass of 1847, Mr. 
McLane was honored with the democratic nomination for the 4th Dis- 
trict, composed of the greater portion of the city of Baltimore. This 
district had been organised as a whig district be yond peradventure, with 
exceeding care after the census 1840, by the legisl: ture. To this end—to 
give the whigs full five hundred majoity there, certain wards lying on the 
exterior of the city in which the democratic majority usually ranged 
from seven to nine hundred, were united to the adjacent counties (rural), 
and embraced in the 3rd Congressional District, leaving the remainder of 
the wards into which the city was divided, for the 4th Congressional 
District. This was accomplished without any reserve or concealment 
on the part of the whig majority then swaying the legislature of Mary- 
land—and the city of “Baltimore was re- organized and re-divided into 
wards to make the arrangement effectual. At the first election which 
followed this scheme of political gerrymandering, which has become 
unfortunately too common in the partizan strifes of the day, bitter dis- 
sensions within the whig party caused them to present two candidates, the 
one regularly nominated by the whigs, and the other by a faction of that 
party —then calling themselves Native Americans—this dissension elected 
the demoeratic candidate—but still leaving the majority with the united 
vote of the two whig candidates. In October, 1847, both parties presented 
a single candidate, “the Hon. John P. Kennedy being the candidate nomi- 
nated by the whigs, and Mr. McLane by the democrats. 

There has rarely been a canvass conducted in the city of Baltimore, in 


which greater zeal, activity and ability was manifested, than in that of 
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1847. The country was in the midst of war—the administration was 
being denounced as the immediate cause of that war—which was stigma- 
tized as unjust, aggressive, and dishonorable. Mr. Kennedy was 
an experienced and favorite statesman of his party. He had for many 
years represented a portion of the city, which was by action of the legislature 
held at the command of his political friends. At the preceding October 
election, he had been chosen to the legislature,—the usual democratic 
majority in the city of Baltimore having sunk to a tie-vote, and he had 
then fully participated with political friends in the issues of the day. 

The canvass was conducted by Mr. Kennedy in oral appeals to the 
people, and in a series of addresses to them in the public newspapers— 
three of the four politic al papers then published in Baltimore being at 
his command. A joint canvass had been proposed, but declined, owing to 
Mr. Kennedy’s health, Mr. McLane conducted his canvass in full dis- 
cussions before the people of the issues presented by his opponent in 
his addresses through the press. He opened the canvass on the 12th of 
September, in an address, which at the time, won high encomiums from 
many of the leading democratic presses in all sections of the confederacy, 
and from none more liberal praise than that which was bestowed upon it 
by the veteran and far-seeing conductor of the “ Washington Union.” In 
this speech, he ( Mr. McLane) treated the various politic val topics of the day, 
and more especially those relating to the policy of the then existing admin. 
istration, in a manner evincing that he had not presented himself to the 
people of his district for a seat in Congress, without having first properly 
prepared for a bold avowal and able advocacy of the principles and 
measures of the democracy. Indeed, no previous emanation from his voice 
or pen had given superior evidence of his practical discernment, soundness 
of principles and power of illustration. In this, he most effectually 
exposed the fallacy of a National Bank, in view of the prospe rity of the coun- 
try and the dange rs of such an institution. He also therein ab ly defended 
and sustained the administration in the prosecution of the Mexican war, 
placing in bold and triumphant relief, the causesfrom which it arose. Mr. 
Me ‘Lane also took oceasion to review with se ‘athing seve rity and toue ‘hing 
eloquence the resolutions of the legislature of Mary land, denunciatory 
of the war, (in favor of which his opponent voted,) in his clear and forcible 
exposition of the righteousness of our cause. This canvass closed on 
the first Monday in October, in Mr. MecLane’s triumphant election—his 
majority being ‘about 541—a mi jority equal to that generally given by 
the entire city—and which added to the majority of the democratic wé ards 
attached to the 8rd Congressional District, gave the democratic party 1,500 
majority in the city of Baltimore. An unprecedented victory in this strong 
hold of his party. 

In December, 1847, when the first session of the 30th Congress opende, 
the Mexican war still existed, and the opposition were more vehement in 
their assault upon the administration than at any former period since its 
moa ga The military movements upon Vera Cruz and the city 

Mexico, under the direction of General Scott, had withdrawn from 
Ge neral Taylor the principal part of the army then in the valley of the 
Rio Grande, and upon the plains of Saltillo. The battle of Buena Vista 
had left the defensive lines in this quarter, comparatively secure ; but 
General Scott was ata stand, half way ca his march to the city of Mexico, 
calling for re-inforcements; while Santa Anna, abandoning all hope of 
disturbing our positions in the northern states of Mexico, had fallen back 
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rapidly to the assistance of those then in front of our “ army of the south.” 
The President laid before Congress in December 1847, a full history of 
the war, and of the existing necessity for an additional military force of 
ten regular regiments, not less, for the successful prosecution of the war, 
than for the immediate — of our people then in the heart of Mexico. 
This call of the executive, was responded to by a howl of opposition— 
the war itself was again, dh more fiercely than ever, denounced as unjust, 
aggressive, unnecessary and dishonorable; the mode and manner of 
conducting it, was denounced as weak and unsuccessful, and the objects 
for which it was prosecuted, were held up to the scorn and indignation of 
the country. It was boldly announced by the highest statesmen in opposi- 
tion, that no re-inforecement should go to Mexico for the further prosecution 
of the war—a war caused, they alleged, by the unconstitutional or unwise 
and incapable conduct of the existing administration. Added to these 
direct assaults upon the President, efforts of the press and of gentlemen 
in opposition, participating in the congressional debates, were strenuously 
and earnestly made to foment differences and difficulties between the 
government and the military commanders at the head of our armies. In a 
word, the opposition was fierce and ruthless, and their points of attack 
extended over the whole field of action, commencing with the policy of 
the democratic party in the acquisition of Texas, to the commencement 
of the war, and through every step of its prosecution, to the very mo- 
ment when Congress was called on in December, 1847, to vote men and 
money then indispensable to the prompt and successful termination of 
hostilities 
On the 19th day of January, 1848, Mr. McLane first participated in these 
debates. In his speech upon that occasion, he covered the whole policy 
of the administration and the democratic party ; he admitted that the 
yar had resulted from the annexation of Texas, and he approved the 
policy of annexation; but hostilities, he said, were commenced by the 
aggressive act of Mexico. Congress, and not the President, he contended, 
was responsible for the annexation of Texas; and the allegation that the 
act of hostility which commenced the war, was the act of the President, 
he successfully and triumphantly repelled; not only in view of the allega- 
tion that the army was ordered bey ond the Neuces in violation of the law 
of annexation, but also, (in view of the modified form of attack,) that it 
was ordered there unwisely, howsoever constitutional might have been 
the power of the President thus to direct it. He observed, not only that this 
portion of Texas was the country actually revolutionized and embraced 
within the republic of Texas, but further, that a position within the coun- 
try between the Neuces and the Rio Grande was absolute ly necessary to 
enable our troops to subsist themselves and maintain a position of w hich 


they could repel an actually impending invasion of the whole state of 


Texas, destined and proclaimed by Mexico, as directed to the conquest 
of the entire state, east to the Louisiana boundary, 

The position so taken, he proved to be the result of military necessity, 
and recommended as such by the military commander, General Taylor, 
then at the head of our force. Having thus indicated the necessity and 
the honorable character of the war, he | urged its prosecution with all our 
vigor and skill, to the prompt subjugation of the power that governed 
Mexico, with a view to dictate a peace, which, he said, should “ i//ustrate 
our humanity, our wisdom, and our justice” 

He supported the policy of the administration, recommending the acqui- 
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sition of territory as an indemnity for the misconduct of Mexico—but 
urged the mountains of the Sierra Madre, as the proper limit of boun- 
dary, with a view to future security against the factions and the violent 
character of the Mexican government. But while he thus acquiesced in 
this policy, he avowed his own preferences for one which would reject all 
territorial acquisition, demanding com ane indemnity, reducing the 
central government of Mexico to complete subjection, leaving the several 
states of Mexico to their own independence in all domestic and munic ipal 
matters, subordinate only to such commercial regulations as we might 
impose upon the central government, and to enforce which, the Castle at 
Vera Cruz alone need have remained in our possession. He concluded 
by a review of the vexed question of congressional interference with 
domestic slavery, in which he fully and at that early day, committed his 
best judgment and earnest convictions to the policy of congressional 
non-interference, leaving to the people inhabiting the territories, the right 
to regulate their own municipal relations and laws, restrained only by 
the limitations enforced by the federal constitution, to which all—w hether 

states, territories or peop le, were alike bound to render deference. This 
speec ‘h gave great satisfaction to his friends, who at once perceived in it 
the result of his long and severe military training, rendering him more 
competent to the satisfactory eluc idations of a subject like that involved 
in the discussion, than any other member of the House. It elicited the 
attention of the opposition and was replied to by Mr. R. W. Thompson, 
of Indiana, who was at that time the most competent orator on the whig 
side of the chamber, as well as a gentleman of high general character, 

occupying a distinguished position in his party. Mr. Thompson enforced 
the views of the moderate whigs,as against the war, and took issue with 
Mr. McLane upon his historical argument. Mr. McLane rejoined as 
soon as he could at the hour on the first of March, 1848, and successfully 
maintained his points, notwithstanding another reply from his opponent. 
No effort of that memorable session, was of more direct political import- 
ance than the short speech of our subject, to which we here refer. Mr. 
Thompson always adroit and plausible, had interposed the sanction of 
the deservedly influencial declaration to break the force of Mr. McLane’s 
positions, which, if correct, convicted the opposition of factiousness, sym- 
pathy with a foreign enemy, and predetermination to falsify the truth of 
history to accomplish a mere partisanend. ‘That his short rejoinder was 
indeed triumphant, may be gathered from the fact that, in the soon suc- 
ceeding presidential contest, the points made out by Mr. McLane on this 
occasion, became among the most important arguments, relied on by the 
democracy from Texas to Maine, to justify the war on our part, as one 
brought on by the act of Mexico herself. 

On the 21st of March 1848, Mr. McLane again addressed the commit- 
tee in reply to Messrs. Stephens, of Georgia, Schenck, of Ohio, and Hubble, 
of Texas, in their policy of conducting the war; the President had been 
charged with blunder upon blunder, and finally it was alleged in the 
debate that he had actually conspired against his own generals and his 
own army, to effect their disgrace and overthrow. Mr. McLane inti- 
mately familiar with the military features of the campaign, illustrated forci- 
bly the sagac ity and address of the administration, and the consumate abil- 
ity with which the political and military combinations of their policy was 
effected, showing how entirely both Generals, Taylor and Scott, concurred, 
each on their own responsibility, and without conference, in all the mili- 
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tary combinations in question; while the politic al features of this policy had 
even then commanded the approbation of statesmen, in op position, of the 
highest attainment. These three speeches on topics involved in the war 
policy of the gevernment, gave Mr. McLane his high position in the 
council of the country, demonstrating as they did most forcibly, that the 
future labors of their author were destined to be of prime service to the 
cause of democratic supremacy. 

Mr. McLane participated in the general legislation of that Congress 
with zeal and effect, having been early placed on the Committee on Com- 
merce, one of the most important branches of the organization of the House. 
As the representative of a commercial constituency, he felt bound to 
devote much of his time and talents to that branch of the public business, 
Thus, enjoying an opportunity to serve more especially the great class 
of our fellow citizens engaged in commerce, he has omitted no effort in 
his part to do so effectually. In the discharge of the duties of his posi- 
tion on the Committee on Commerce, Mr. McLane has become justly 
distinguished as a political economist of far-seeing sagacity, rare indeed 
in one of his age and comparatively short congression: al expe rience. His 
recommendations in this connection are always bold and liberal, rejecting 
more or less of the restrictive views which are at times urged by many 
of our political friends. Mr. McLane still holds to the constitutionality 
and propriety of many interval improveme nt objects, which, though 
received with disfavor now, by a majority of his fellow southern demo- 
cratic representatives, were ‘held by the democracy, in the times of 
Monroe and Jackson, to be legitimate objects for the expenditure of public 
money and the exercise of the fostering care of the general government. 

On the 10th of July, 1842, he participated in a very stirring de bate, on 
resolution (introduce ed by Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, ) whic th raised an issue 
in regard to the rightful boundary of Texas and the legality and propriety 
of civil government in New- Mexico. This debate was one of violent 
denunciation on the part of the opposition, and extended itself to the 
financial condition of the country. Mr. Stephens, and Mr, Schenck, of 
Ohio, conducting the assault, while Mr. McClelland, of Illinois, and Mr. 
McLane, stood on the defensive. Our present purpose is only to refer 
to the latter. However, his argument admitted and defended the claim 
of Texas to the Rio Grande—recognized by every branch of our govern- 
ment, and particularly by the President and the Senate ; admitting which, 
he defended the te mporary civil government recognized by the President 
within the limits of Texas at Santa Fe, and showed most conclusive ly that 
the government actually recognized and approved by the Pre sident, was 
one “of very limited and confined functions, not extending beyond the 
necessity of war, and the actual possession of such territory by the 
enemy, dispersed thereof by our troops; conclusive illustrations from 
the official records of the political and judicial department of the govern- 
ment sustained his position. He then replied to the allegations of the 
opposition ; that the President had deceived the country, by representing 
the public debt created by the war, at about half its ac ‘tual amount. Mr. 
McLane entered into a minute examination of the estimates, and showed 
the public debt of the war would be seventy-five or eighty millions of 
dollars—instead of one hundred and twenty millions, as re presented by 
the opposition in this debate. A year later, when peace was re stored, 
and the fiscal affairs adjuste d—eighty millions, was the ascertained debt. 

teference is made to this debate, not alone to call attention to the exact 
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exhibit of our affairs given by Mr. McLane, but because the debate itself 
was one of great interest and point, and embraced the most interesting 
topics of the day. 

In August of that year, he spoke upon the Illinois Railroad Bill, 
which speech he re-< capitulated briefly the views upon the question of 
internal improvement, which he had laid before his constituents before his 
election. In this speech he said: 

“ If he rightly understood the issue on the question of internal improve- 
ment, it lay in the different opinions en tertained as to the power of govern- 
ment under the money clause, and as to its right to do whatever was necessary 
to carry out the grants of power in the Constitution.” 

He then denied the power of the Government under the money power, 
or in virtue of any power, to ap propriate money for what was termed a 
national or gener: al system of internal improvement. But he admitted 
the power of Congress to provide for the construction of public works, 
necessary for the defense of the country, or directly connected with 
foreign or domestic commerce, as regulated by Congress. Reference is 
made to the speech, for a full illustration of the argument and its appli- 
cation. That his opinions on this topic is so full of interest, may be under- 
stood, we have, in the foregoing remarks, had no other purpose than to 
state the conclusions, We., &c. In the second session of the thirtieth 
Congress the slavery agitation was the engrossing topic. At this session 
Mr. McLane spoke on (itt’s resolution, to provide for abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia. He contended that Congress had exclusive but 
not omnipote nt legislative power over the district—-which was ceded to 
the federal government for a purpose! All legislation necessary and 
proper to accomplish that purpose he held to be constitutional. But to 
abolish slavery was in no sense necessary for that purpose. And, again, 
he contended that the powers expressly | given to Congress in regard to 
slavery, implied a prohibition against the exercise of all power, not 
embraced in the expressly granted powers. And again, the Constitution 
provided that private property cannot be taken for public use, without 
compensation. This grant was tantamount to an express prohibition 
against taking it for any use but a public use, and abolition or emancipation 
he said was not a pub lic use. His conclusion was, that Co mgress could 
not touch slavery in the District of Columbia without an enlargement of 
constitutional power. Though he explained fully to the House that the 
slave trade complained of in the District, was forbidden by the laws of 
Maryland at the time of cession, and that such a trade only existed by the 
laws of C ongress—a repeal of such laws would leave the Maryland law 
in force, and abolish the slave trade, and he advocated such a course of 
le gislation. After this congressional service, he | ad entertained the inten- 
tion of an exclusive devotion to his profession—but a deference to the 
wishes of his friends, and what they consi lered most con ducive to the 
public no less than to his own interest, made him a candidate for re-election 
in October, 1849. The 4th Congressional District, which he represented, 
had fallen back again to the whigs, at the presidential election, in the 
preceding year, and great anxicty was felt, that he should redeem it once 
more, not less in vindication of his own character at home, than in view 
of the nearly balanced state of parties in the new House of Representa- 
tives. The canvass was earnestly and zealously conducted. His oppo- 
nent, Major John P. Kennedy, was a gallant officer who had distinguished 
himself in the Mexican war, and an ardent supporter of the present 
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administration. A majority of some 950 for Mr. McLane was the 


triumphant result. 
On repairing to Washington at the commencement of the present 


session of Congress, the name of Mr. McLane was promptly brought 
forward in connection with the democratic nomination for the speaker- 
ship; it being urged that while acceptable to the “old line” democrats 
of the House, no other gentleman of the party could so surely concen- 
trate upon himself, the votes of all the southern democrats, and it might 
be of half a dozen whigs. But believing the position due to the previous 
services of his able and patriotic senior in congressional life, Howell 
Cobb, of Georgia, Mr. McLane promptly and publicly declined permitting 
his friends to urge his name incaucus. The writer cannot pass over the 
long and trying struggle for this speakership, without remarking that, the 
conduct of Mr. McLane, on the floor and elsewhere contributed perhaps, 
more than that of any other gentleman of the House, to secure the 
eventual triumph of the democratic nominee. 

In organizing the committee, Speaker Cobb paid Mr. McLane, though 
so young, the compliment of placing him at the head of the Committee 
on Commerce; after the Committee of Ways and Means, perhaps, the 
most important committee of the House. But Mr. McLane had previ- 
ously discharged the duties of a member of that committee, wherein his 
professional knowledge as an engineer as well as his fine attainments as a 
commercial lawyer, rendered him most efficient in the protection of the 
interests of that most valuable class of the community engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

Mr. McLane has taken, as usual, a very active part in the business of 
the House during the present session, no other democrat being more 
relied on to conduct one side of the war of motions and counter motions 
of points of order, and explanatory speeches upon which the fate of each 
closely contested measure rarely fails to turn. Upon the great question 
of the day, the settlement of the difficulty now threatening to destroy 
the union of these States, Mr. McLane took ground among the moderates, 
being emphatically a compromised man. Having had occasion more 
than once since December 3, 1849, to address the House upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. McLane has urged with vehement eloquence and convincing 
power, the justice of the demand of his section of the confederacy for a 
participation in the enjoyment of territory won by the expenditure of the 
common blood and treasure of the people of all our sections and states. 
Yet, he has not failed to evince a readiness to give up a portion of the 
clear rights of the South, for the restoration of the peace and harmony, 
the brotherly love and community of interests, which, until recently, 
bound together the hearts of the people of the different sovereign states, 
as one great nation. 

But this sketch is already too long. The writer has sufficient material 
by him to make volumes of interest rather than pages. His purpose, 
however, is but to make the democracy of the country more intimately 
acquainted with another whose career of public usefulness has been well 
nigh unprecedented in the annals of the statesmen of America, Of the 
untiring activity of mind and energy of character, of a quickness of per- 
ception most remarkable, of sound and practical judgment of men and 
things, of unswerving devotion to the principles of the democracy, and of 
great personal popularity, Mr. McLane bids fair, at some future day, to 
contend successfully for the highest honors of the republic. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Dvurine the past month money has continued to be very abundant in the 
Atlantic cities, « xtraordinarily so for the season, and it presents the feature of 
being more generally diffused ; that is to say, the number of lenders is much 
greater than before known, showing a more general participation in that pros- 
perity which, in the aggregate, is so apparent in the country. The amount of 
individual indebtedness on credit operations, is probably very small, although 
the amount of bank operations is increasing. Thus some valuable tables, com- 
piled by a gentleman of great ability at Washington, shows the leading features 
of the banks of the Union to have been as follows, at the commencement of the 
present year, as compared with former ones: 


BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. of Banks. Capital. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
1830....330.... 145,192,268. ...200,451,214. ..22,114,917.. 61,323,898.. 55,559,928 
1836....713....251,875,292.. .. 457,506,080. .. 40,019,594.. 140,301,038 ..115,104,440 
1840....901....358,442,692.. .. 462,896,523 .. .33,105,155-.. 106,968,572. . 75,696,857 
1842....692.... 228,971,797... .. 323,957 569. ..28,440,423.. 83,734,011... 62,408,870 
1843....691....228,861,948 ...254,544,937 .. .33,515,806.. 58,563,608... 56,168,62¢ 
1848....751.... 204,833,175... .344,476,582.. . 40,369,765. . 128,506,091 .. 193,226,177 
1850....829....217,317,2LL....364,204,078. .. 45,379 ,345..131,306,526..100,536,595 


From 1830 to 1836, the speculation mania raged. In May, 1837, all the 
I A ’ 
banks failed; an attempted resumption in 1839, on a credit basis, resulted in 
} 
renewed failures; and a general resumption took place only in 1842. The pro- 
1e returns of 1840 
and that of 1843. Since that time, securities have been increasing ; not, however, 


cess of liquidation effected the reduction apparent, between tl 
upon credit. The production of exchangeable goods has increased, and the in- 
terchange swells the legitimate bank credits ; but these represent always goods, 
the sale and consumption of which extinguish the credits created by their pro- 
duction and interchange. In this respect the decade closing with the present 
year, presents a marked contrast, in many respects, to that which ended with 
the year 1840. That period was one of extraordinary credit operations. The 
spirit of borrowing seemed to possess the mercantile world, and the apparent 
prosperity which everywhere attended these operations, seduced thousands 
from productive industry into the path of speculation. From London, as a 
common center, money flowed out to every section of the commercial world, 
it. All 


classes contracted obligations without hesitation, perfectly reckless of conse- 


and every description of paper was employed, as a means of obtaining 
quences. The result was general ruin, indicated in vast sums of indebtedness, 
embraced to the extent of over 200 millions in the bank table, and for which 
there was no possible means of liquidation. The demand for a bankrupt law 
became one of the issues on which the election of General Harrison turned, and 
the success of that election, if it produced no other good, afforded the means of 
estimating the extent of the mischief resulting from former federal measures. 


The number of applicants for relief under the law, was 33,739; their creditors 
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numbered 1,049,603, and the amount of their debts reached the incredible sum 
of $440,934,615; the assets, mostly nominal, $43,697,307. There were, there- 
fore, more than $400,000,000 of debts for which there were no means of pay- 
ment, and doubtless as much more was compromised and settled without the 
agency of the Courts. Such was the result of ten years’ credit operations. 

In the last ten years, nothing of that system of credits has existed ; specula- 
tion, as such, has scarcely shown itself; capital, instead of being applied to 
lending as formerly, under the notion that by such means “ resources were de- 
veloped,” has been more directly applied to the operations of industry. Public 
works, factories and industrial employments, have occupied capital more than 
banks. As a consequence, exchangeable products have multiplied in quantities, 
instead of being consumed on credit. As an example: Capital was applied in 


Massachusetts, as follows: 


1830. 1840, 1850. 
Bank capital........ $19,295,000........ 38,280,000........32,985,000 
Railroad capital. .... a ela 22,180,000.... ....50,404,825 


An application of $20,000,000 to lending institutions resulted, in the ten years 
ending with 1840, in bankruptcy, and $30,000,000 of debts in that State, were 
settled by the general bankrupt law. An application of $28,000,000 to the 
construction of railroads at the end of the present ten years, finds the outlay 
productive, yielding, on an average, 7 per cent., and the general prosperity 
greater than ever. 

But at the South and West the change is still more marked. Capital in the 
former period was borrowed in Europe and at the North, for the purpose of lend- 
ing it to planters to buy land and negroes for the raising of cotton. As a matter 
of course, the money was lost. Since then, industry has been more directly oc- 
eupied in productive employments. The State of Alabama affords an instance. 
In 1825 the State Bank was established, owned exclusively by the State. Its 
capita) was borrowed on the bonds of the State. This concern was, with its 
Mobile branch, pretty well managed up to 1832, when hazardous credits began 
to form part of its operations. The Montgomery branch was then established. 
The loans, from 1,000,000 in 1830, swelled to $26,000,000 in 1837, when the 
banks all suspended. The State, owning the bank, and being of course the 
general creditor, passed a law authorizing the suspension and extending all 
debts due the concern at the same time, and borrowing $7,500,000 additional 
on its bonds to relieve them. This sum made $15,700,000, which the State in- 
vested in banks in seven years ending in 1837. 
1841, $31,000,000 of debts were settled with $126,000 of assets. The banks 
went into liquidation, and have since been slowly collecting what they could; 
and the same class of creditors pay better in the South than at the North. 

In the last ten years individual capital has accumulated in that State, and 
eoal and marble have been discovered and mined to a considerable extent. The 
coasting tonnage owned in Mobile, has increased from 8,546 to 17,982 tons; but 


the industry has run mestly into factories, and there is now a capital of 


$7,000,000 invested in manufactories in that State. Many of these factories 
yield dividends of 8 to 30 per cent. We are, in connection with Northern in- 
terests, to contrast the effect of this employment of capital with that of bank 
credits. Thus, when Alabama borrowed money for banks at the North and in 
London, she never actually got it. Her banks discounted the notes of mer- 
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chants who bought goods at the North, and with the bank bills bought the ex- 
change, which the bank drew against the proceeds of stock, mostly at the 
Phenix Bank, New-York. Thus the pay for the stock was actually received 
in goods, which were sold and consumed on credit. Seven millions of Alaba- 
ma capital is now actively employed producing those goods which were before 
purchased at the North. For instance, at Prattville, Antauga county, the fac- 
tory of Mr. Daniel Pratt not only supplies the whole market in that neighbor- 
hood, but exports largely to New-Orleans, where it competes on very favorable 
terms with the best description of Northern goods, and the profits of the estab- 
lishment are known to be greater than of the same amount of capital employed 
in cotton growing. At Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, Montgomery, Mobile, &c., 
factories are const antly increasing. In point of freight, commissions, insurance, 
&c., those factories have a great advantage, and more particularly in choice of 
clean cotton. The extent to which capital is running in this direction in the 
South is hardly appreciated, but it should be borne constantly in mind by the 
Northern dealers, because the influence of steam machinery, operating upon 
the natural advantages of the South in respect of raw material and the success- 
ful application of slave labor, is destined very speedily to produce a more se- 
vere competition with the Northern factories than can by any possibility ever 
be again experienced from any European or English competition. 

In the neighborhood of all cities throughout the country, the operation of 
cheap and rapid transportation, makes available great quantities of produce 
that before would not pay to send to market; and as production is the source 
of demand, this increased consumption of produce requires greater quantities of 
goods in payment. To this influence of railroads may be ascribed the evident- 
ly large consumption of goods now going on. The imports and exports of the 
port of New-York, during the fiscal year ending June 30th, have been as 
follows: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS PORT OF NEW-YORK, 12 MONTHS ENDING WITH JUNE. 


Imports, Specie. Dry goods. Other dutiable. Total. 
2 $2,813,380......$41,916,546...... $36,666,777 ...... $89,425,282 
Oe LO 502, 113 .icacée 50,960,328 ..... e 44,399,297...... 113,752,618 

















Increase. .. $7,688,735...... $9,048,782...... $7,732,520...... $24,327,336 


Exports. Specie. Foreign. Domestic. Total. 

ISAO awcias $4,739,903....<< $3,553,885...02+$93,166,339...... $41,460,127 
LENO. sana ao DSBS. 108. ies 6.453.847 occu. $33 ,227,676...... 44 546,620 
Increase. .. $1,145,200..... « O1,879,956...206 O6.1SF ica - $3,086,493 


It is here observable that the importations of dry goods are larger than of 
other descriptions. The proportion of dry goods imported into New-York is 
generally three-fourths of that of the whole country. Thus the official returns 
for 1849, gave an importation of $13,804,606 of woolen goods for the whole 
country. The quantity which paid duty in New-York, was $9,488,600, or 
about three-fourths. This year the amount imported into New-York, is 
$14,877,122, being an increase of nearly 60 per cent. This is a pretty large 
supply of foreign goods, against which our manufacturers have to contend. 
Now, it is evident that, unless a very considerably enhanced demand for con- 
sumption has existed, these foreign goods must have displaced much cloth of 
domestic manufacture, and given ground for some of the complaints we hear 
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from protectionists. In this case, of course, the raw material would be depress- 
ed in price, and the growers suffer; but we may look a little into this also. 
The following are quantities of wool imported into the United States in four 
years, together with the deliveries per New-York and Pennsylvania canals: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Import value...-- -$1,134,226...... B556 028. occuk $857 ,037...... $1,177,347 
“ gverere, 1D.,.. 7 OE. seness PO snyeis. PL awansy 6% cts. 
Import, lbs ,..----- 16,558,247 ...... 8,460,005....11,381,429...... 17,869,022 
NN, 2. CS cecnsas 8,866,376..... 12,044,000.... 8,729,407...... 12,731.402 
Pe, sacs 3,403,161..... 4,281,987.... 2,936,133...... 5,113,076 
Total canals ,...-. 12,269,537 .... . 16,325,987.... 21,665,540.... 17,844,478 
Total canals and 
imports, lbs.,.. -28,827,784...... 4,785,992 ....23,046,969......35,713,500 


Now, in the face of an import of goods increased 60 per cent. on one hand, 
and a supply of raw niaterial enhanced 50 per cent. on the other, the manu- 
facturers have eagerly bought their increased supply at 6 a7 cents higher 
The quotations in New-York in July, and for the corresponding day 


prices. 
last year, are as follows : 
Saxony fleece. Merino. No. | pulled. Lambs, No. 1 pulled. 
1940. 0.50060 BF WRG Saeki AOS OE OR a Ob is cece. 26 a 33 
1850: .oc0' caw ee Rh Sian chaweend 60 @ Al vice dewen DSS DO pceusscesn a0 #04 


What is true of woolens is true also of most of the other articles of import, 
with the exception of cottons, of which the quantity imported has not been 
larger than last year. The table of imports shows an excess of nearly five 
millions in the specie imported from abroad. 

The returns of the banks of New-York city down to the close of June, show 
a considerable farther accumulation of specie as well as extension of loans and 
In fact, the accumulation of credits now is greatly in advance of 


discounts. 
The leading features are as follows: 


any previous period. 
BANKS OF NEW-YORK CITY. 


June 30, 1849. Dec. 29. March 30 June 29, 1850 
No. of Banks.......... Wins cncdicees eas’ baewcwss eae 28 
Capital..... oe soee 2200 24,657 ,890....25,439,990 ...26,740,245.... 27,294,530 
RO bic oecseatawas 50,260,488 ....53,360,050....; 96,420,647 ....59,888,176 
POURS, <ca+2 pane aces 9,586,308 .... 7,169,016.... 6,861,501....10.650,290 
Circulation..... ocsese 9,009572.<26 GOI8,349.... 6725,688.... 5,924,786 
DODOR this... acscese o- 27,227,134.... 28,868,488 .... 32,067,937 .... 35,861,139 


Throughout the year there has been a steady increase in the movement. 
The loans have increased over nine millions, or 20 per cent., while the de- 
posits have increased in a greater ratio. That is to say, the means of the 
banks—capital, circulation and deposits—were in June, 1849, $57,424,596, 
and are now $69,074,455, being an increase of 12 millions, independent of bank 


balances. Of this amount. a little over one million has been invested in specie, 


and 9,600,000 in loans. This immense increase of means has manifested itself 


gradually throughout the year, and the amount of specie in the city has pro- 


gressed as follows: 


June, 1849. Dec. March. June 
DO een eee 9,586,308.... 7,169,016.... 6,861,501....10,650,291 
In governments....... 1,086,581.... 2,445,295.... 4,541,899.... 2,689,147 
Total, New-York. ....$10,672,889.... 9,614,311....11,403,400.... 13,339.438 


The amount of specie in the city is thus, it appears, greater than ever, and 
has accumulated largely in regular balance from abroad, in importations from 
California, and in course of exchange from the South and West. 
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The receipts of gold at the United States Mints have progressed as follows: 
California Gold. 
At N. Orleans. At Phil. Total. 








me BOS iccuse Sth uu ane =«iohsikines at aliaarde - RO thsi ee he 44,17 
Jan. 1, to August 31, 1849.......... 175,918... 1,740,620........ 1,916,538 
Reaest Si te Fem. Misksacvscncdcc wav Mee hOenc it MOND isc ives 4,229,972 















Jan. 1 to oy a iencheresacen BERR ss Se aaesae sess 3,912,443 
To March 31....-.. emneaiades saves 365,869. 1,296,321 .<5.+2.04,662,190 
March 31 & Nay Lonaton pian cd deee. DEI s. Kon anaadsee 2,111,132 
Deny 106 FUG EF soe ceccinenns eau no report. 6,140,677 ........ 6,140,677 

WOME 4560 t5d kccnnenteaas $2,267 ,129..17,750,000.......20,017,129 


Of this very considerable amount, over 17,000,000 has been received in ten 
months, being at the rate of more than twenty millions per annum. Since 
January the receipts have been at the rate of 26 millions per annum, and for 
the last quarter at the rate of 32 millions per annum, showing a constantly aug- 
menting ratio. T he e *xcess of import for the year, as per Custom House books, 
was, to the close of June, nearly six millions at this port, and the influx from 
all sources could not have been less than $35,000,000. Should the exchanges 
for the coming year indicate a net export of $20,000,000 of specie, that amount 
would scarce ly cause a stringe ncy 10 the markets. 


SE ES ST NE OE SO 7 LET LS ee AE Le eee 
DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Most unexpectedly during the past month the nation has been called upon to mourn for its 
‘ral exhibition of sorrow for a 
aylor. Known to the masses of 
by the army under his orders, 





chief magistrate, and perhaps there has never been a more gene 
public man, than that which marked the obsequies of Gener: 


— 
the people mly Eee igh the | prilliane y of the ec: ampaign pe rforr ned 


bis name was identified with the mil it iry glory of the countr y, ana he had endeared himse« lf to 


] 


3 onenvans n as the demonstrator of its prowess, the assertor of its dignity, and the creator 
f its military renown. Although the performances of General Scott may have been more of a 
nature to establish a lasting reputation in the chief, they in the public m nd followed only as a 
ecessary consequence of what through the operations of General Taylor, the nation was shown 
to be capable Hen i ie} the pre-eminence of the P sition of the Hero of Palo Alto. His election to 
f President afforded a marked proof that whatever Republics may have been in 














tine 

ancient days, they are not now “ungrateful.’’ But it speedily became too painfully evident 
that the curule chair would not raise the reputation of the favorite chief. Hach day afforded 
new evidence that the reputation hardly won on the fields of was wither in the 
atmosphere of Washington. The abilities that had so eminently served the country against 


foreign foes were sewer to preserve the Union from internal traitors. His strict personal 
integrity did not protect the nation from Galpbinism ; his own unwaivering patriotism served but 
146 a cloak tothe union of Cabinet Galphinism with treasonable Sewardism, The unscrupulous 
ntrigues of sectional leaders found in the corruptions of the Cabinet the ready instrument of 
that treason which was hourly jeopardizing the fortunes of the Republic. Suddenly, before 
the mischief was consummated, on the eve of the crisis when expectant infamy was already 
grasping at its reward, and foreign despots were about to rejoice over asevered U nion, a shatter 
2d Republic, and a final overthrow of the — principle of self-governmen,—the unwitting in 
strument of his country’s danger was called away, and the circumstances of his obsequies de 
velop in bolder relief the attachment which exists in the hearts of people to the Union. 
Gen. Taylor was a southern man, and a slave-holder; he had never been known to the peo 














ple in any 7 lie capacity. The first sixty years of his life were spent in continued obscurity. 
He had, as he told us in his letters, avoided all ac quaint ance with civil life. The distinctions 
if party were unknown to him. The great principles of parties which alternately possessed 
the covernment from which he held office, had never occupied his mind or attrac ted his atten 
tion. Asa subordinate officer, he performed his duties, obeyed orders, and was content. In 
he course of his duties, he was called upon to fight the battles of the Republic. He led the 
troops of the whole Union to victory. The flag of the United States floated over the fields he 
won, and waved from the walls that had been stormed oh yulder to shoulder by the bravery 
of the north and the valor of the south, acting together under his orders. The glories of Lex 
ngton and of Yorktown, of Lundy's Lane and of New Orle ans, received new lustre from Mon- 
terey and Buena Vista, and his elevation to the Presidency was the deep respouse from the 
popular heart, of that chord of nationality which he had so powerfully touched. The national 
reputation he — ired had no sectional shades in publ lic estimation. It was the successful 
sold ier of the Union that possessed the admiration of every American, trom the remote north 


to the extreme rae and that admiration faded only in proportion as he suffered disunionism 


to grow under his government. The universal reSpect paid to the memory of that slave 


ialding soldier of the Union by the citizens of the north, should be a warning to the Seward 
lisunionists how the y press their treasonable designs, or t umper with th integrity of that 
sacred instrument whic h, being in accor . unce with = 1e divine law, is second to no other au- 


10rity, except perhaps in the estimation of a faith-breaker, a hypocrite, and ar 




































Literary Miscellany. 


LITEXARY MISCELLANY. 





DUDLEY PERKINS AT HIS WRITING DESK. 


With a gossip about a night with Shakspeare, Milton, ** Goldy,” Coleridge, 
Shelley, Hood, &§c.—Perkins’ Speech—Interruption—Sparring among Au- 
thors, etc.—Doctor Perkins awake—New Books—Literary Portrait Paint- 
ing—Byron, Cobbett, Moore, §c.— Heavenly Dispensation—Suicide of an 
Author—* Hurra, for the wormy grave !—the Morning Watch—with table- 
talk about many men and things, ending in puffs. Ry Duviey Perkins, 


LL.D. 


Here we are at our desk, after putting down the last of several books we 
have devoted the week of evenings’ past to saunter through. We made up 
our mind to go through them—go over them, dispatch them one and all, and 
we have succeeded. It was a rash dete rmination, and ill-considered on our 
part. New books are like new countries, and the traveler through either 
should make up his mind to clamber over numberless .scraggy hills—come in 
contact with unpleasing precipices—ford muddy and swollen streams—implant 
his form middle-ways in morasses—and be led out of his way innumerable 
times by aeriels and wil]-o’-the-wisps—getting entangled the while in briars and 
marsh flags, and giant bull-rushes, and webbed weeds, like another Trin- 
culo in company with the Caliban for the time—the author or aboriginal of the 
book or country. 

It is unusual with us to set out on a journey without means and precautions 
to save and guard us from footpads and surprises; but for reasons, which it 
would serve no reason to divulge, we issued out into the land of letters—the 
world of words, we have just trave ‘led through, without any of our well-known 
caution and self-preservation. Well—after undergoing many of those adven- 
tures to which the pioneers of new countries are necessarily subjected, here we 
are, thank heaven !—in our own chair, and amid our old friends, among 


“* ————T he few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die,” 


taking our pipe—the contents of whose bowl has been duly reduced to ashes— 
from our mouth, and applying thereto a goblet of sparkling Amontillado with 
our dexter digitals, while our sinister dittos are compassing our bald head and 
whitened hair, we look 

“ Twenty golden years ago” 


into the past, when our brown curls gamboled on our not unseemly forehead, 
and our heart was as joyous, and our soul as sparkling as this cup of sherry 
which shimmers like liquid ; gold, as we quiver it to illustrate our simile. Giv- 
ing a retrospective yawn, we cast our eyes about to disappoint memory, who 
wants usto look inside or backward; and find that our dear friends, Will 
Shakspeare—How art thou, Master Will ?—and old Miiton, like a very saint, 
with his “ darkened eyes,” and curling hair, and placid face—and Cole ridge 
in a delirium—and Goldsmith—dear darling Goldy bursting, for he has some- 
thing really good to say, but can’t get it out—and She lly, ‘like his own soul 
soaring’—and Tom Moore concocting a witty song “on Dudley Perkins’s 
Goblet,” and a crowd of historians and biographers looking eage rly at us as 
though they asked Dudley Perkins for an account of himself. And you, John 
Ke rats, that “sensitive plant,’ peep through the paling made by Byron and 
Tom Hood; and Sam Boyse, who used to write for his bread with his arm 
out through a hole in his blanket, seems as if he left his “‘ Pantheon” of naked 
gods and goddesses to sing *“* The Song of the Shirt,” by the way of a joke. 
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With a very bad face indeed they try to make themselves angry with us, 
for our not calling to see them for a week. They feign an anger “they do not 
in reality feel, for they know we love them, and that nothing could, would, or 
should estrange us from them; and it is after many attempts we have succeed- 
ed in making ourself look serious at them to give an account of our travels 
through a realm of letter-press. We joked awhile about their at once sub- 
scribing for the Democratic Review, and they should have all * our experi- 
ences” in the next number, at which Tom Hood gave a remarkably expressive 
grin—Milton with a smile said he’d give a check on Simson his publisher, and 
Boyse, notwithstanding the respectable company he was in, walked on his head 
in ridicule ; for he never had, at once, a year's subscription to the said Review ; 
while Shakspe are avowed that, notwithstanding all Macre sady’s eflorts to put 
money in his purse, and clothe him becomingly, he had’nt had a fraction in his 
belt-pouch since that execrable Bunn fore ibly ejected him from Drury-lane, 
four years ago—and, said good Will, it is not ‘like ly that I shall be out of the 
difficulty soon, for, here, the old Park is burnt, and the opera is blazing away. 
Well—said we, Dudle -y Perkins, Doctor of Laws and Literature—rising, fully 
impre ssed with the dignity of the occasion, and of the immortals we were per- 
mitted to address—Beloved masters and friends! Elevated as we are by the 


position into which you have lifted us, we shall strive to make ourselves 
worthy of your favors—(hear, he par, said cies )—by = 1g our best—our very 
best endeavors, to obtain such benign confidence. Yes, dear friends, it is pleas- 


ing in the extreme to be thus in our old days honored w ~ the society which 
our boyhood looked to (and we were not deceived) as Jove-like—to see before 
and around us—him who lost and regained a Paradise—but who, unfortunately, 
lost and never regained at once his domestic bliss and the use of his visual or- 
rans—him, who wrought a Le var and a Hamlet—a Shvlock and an lago—who 
traced the lovely features of Imogen, and portrayed the sorrows of Hermione. 
To behold him, who revealed an Antient Mariner, and him, who unbound a 
Prometheus. Being here interrupted, we helped ourself pretty freely, we 
confess, to a goblet that stood by, when peals of inextinguishable laughter arose 
from eve ry side. 

‘* Perkins,” said Sheridan, *“ your linen is slightly soiled !”’ 

‘* No wonder,” said Hood, **for he drank as much ink as would cleanse 
your character.” 
~ And more than J drowned Southey in,” sneered Byron. 

‘* And more than Shakspeare blackened Othello with,” said some one. 

‘* Fudge,” said Goldsmith, knocking the nether end of his gold-headed cane 
emphatically against the floor. 

‘* Well,” said Tom Moore, * what of the Fuadges,” thinking Goldy made 
allusion to his distinguished * es ; 

Goldsmith, with all the vanity of a man who had eo the Vicar of 
Wakefield, pompously asked Moore f he had never heard of a gentleman 
named Burchill. At which Tom Moore pretended no to have he oak but sang— 


‘ The days are gone. &c. 


Many more clever things were said, so quickly though, that we did not catch 
them ; but on directing our attention to our shirt frills, we were thrown aghast 
by the spectacle there beheld. They were clotted with ink, and our mouth 
and chin on being presented to a mirror, could not recognize themselves, they 
were so smeared with the same fluid. We had, by mistake, caught the ink- 
bottle instead of the goblet, drank the better porti m of its contents, and spilt 
the rest on our face and dress. In this dilemma we instantly prepared for an 
ablution, and had no sooner dipped our venerated chin into the basin which or- 
naments the corner of our room farthest from our desk, than we in imagination 
made a cold-water-cure of ourselves, and awoke—for we had been asleep—we 
awoke—the ink bottle full, our goblet empty, and our pipe broken—our right 
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hand grasping the * Ojibway Conquest,” by Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowl,* while our 
head rested on our left, and to our sorrow we found that we must have been 
talking to the backs of the bovks before us, instead of being in the supreme 
presence of our literary gods. Thinking over our dream, it reminded us of 
what we had set down to ‘perform, and as we have not the least doubt that our 
old books feel jealous when we devote a week to new ones, we pen our opinions 
for their sakes as well as for those of our readers; and taking up Gil/jillan’s 
Gallery of Lite rary Men,t immediately begin. 

Mr. Gilfillan is a word- painter of some notoriety. Nota word-painter in 
the poet sense—not a word-painter of subjects, imaginative, fanciful or histori- 
cal, save indeed as men make history. But he is the portrait-limner in words. 
He etches out a face and figure in sy lables, as an engraver with his burin point. 
He scrapes and scratches and hatches and cross-hatches the copper-plate of his 
memory, as a mezzotint engraver. He then picks out the light tones, gives 
the half tints, and makes prominent, in the neighborhood of the principal figure s 
happy things and pleasing recollections. He carries out his idea of ** the head 
with much nicety, but if does not strike from either the depth of shadow, Ren.- 
brandt-like, or the breadth of light, Paul Veronese-like—the massy tone, Ru- 
bens-like, or the beautiful minutiae or exquisite coloring of Gerard Douw or 
Daniel Maclise. But a man may be still a good painter, and have not the 
qualities which elevate those great artists. Mr. Gilfillan can, in our opinion, 
be better classed as a word-painting Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose portraits have 
a peculiar brilliancy at first, but on being viewed in a few years from the date 
of their finish, we find the color faded, the outline occasionally lost, but still 
conveying the idea of something that once was interesting , like a be auty of 
eighteen thrown into the disagreeable womanhood of thirty by continue d ill- 
ness and despair. This unfortunate characteristic of Reynolds’ picture is only 
too well known, and accounted for by the experiments in oils and colors he 
was so constantly in the habit of making. Such, we think, is Mr. Gilfillan’s 
style in portrait painting. He has a pec -uliar e x pression, some nice word-color- 
ing—much literary back- ground—cle ar skies occ vasionally, though not remarka- 
ble for their intensity, and he shades with a clear brush. His pallett is as un- 
French as possible—it is clean. The remains of used up colors are not allowed 
to coagulate, and form little hills, and vales, and marshes on it, to the danger 
of contaminating the fresh material. Altogether, he is remarkably pleasing— 
very interesting, sometimes catching, and always ge ntlemanly: arranging his 
sentences as he would his shirt frills, and knotting his antitheses as he woul ] 
his neckerchief. This he does occasionally very strikingly, = with effect ; 
but more remarkable for the way it is done, than for its material, bringing to our 
mind the * girls—come—follow—me tic.’’ that used to be in vogue in our youth- 
- days, the captivating charms of which entirely lay in the knot and stream- 

s, half sailor-like, half Byronic, and not in its silken or cotton stuff. 

T he author of the “ Literary Gallery” is exempt from that prejudice which 
stains the pen of English writers generally, when speaking on paper of our 
American land and labors. This is more than once remarkable in his book, 
but especially in his paper portraiture of Longfellow. This article is very in- 
teresting, full of appreciation and justice. The critical discriminations is neat, 
but wants depth. 


“Dana has united many of the qualities of Crabbe to a portion of the weird and 
haggard power of Coleridge’s muse. Percival has recalled Wordsworth to our mind, 
by the pensive and tre mulous depth of his strains. Bryant, without a trace of imita- 
tion, has become the American Campbell, equally se lect, simp!e, chary, aud memora- 


ble.’ 


Such are some of the outlines of our portrait painter. We think he might 








* The Ojibway Conquest. A tale of the North-west, by Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowl (G. 
Copway.) !°mo., published for the author by G. P. Putnam. 

+ Modern Literature and Literary Men ; being a second gallery of Literary Portraits. 
By George Gilfillan. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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make Bryant more sedate, C ampbell more brilliant. The article on Milton is 
more an allegiance than an analysis—more a homage than a crigical inquiry. 
So much has been written on the subject, and so well written too, it is super- 
fluous to dwell on it, save that we hold with Mr. Gilfillan, **that every one who 
has been delighted, benefited, or elevated by a great author, may claim the 
privilege of gratitude to tell the world that. and how, he has.” Eve ry reader 
takes some new view of a book, especially (a professional reader) such a one 
as sits down with the book to be read before him, (a little to his left,) and a 
ream of paper for the book to be written, at his right. Such a one is bound to 
see things different from other people, or, why should he waste time, paper, 
and bore the public, when so much is to be found on the same subject? We 
might as well ask the tourists who spend a couple of months on the European 
Contine nt, how did they manage to see all they record in their ** Books - 
Travel.” We, Dudley Perkins, have often thought of writing a couple o 
volumes of * Travels in the Holy Land,” or ‘* Reminiscences of Greece,” or 
‘*A Year on the African Coast of the Mediterranean,” or ** Life among the 
Japanese,” or something of that sort, although we have never spent more than 
s1x months ‘*on the Continent” in our lives, and have not been more south- 
eastward than Florence, nor southward than Algiers. But it is not at all ne- 
cessary now-a-days that one should travel to write a book of travels. We are 
fully persuaded we could write a diary of a voyage round the world, which 
would annihilate Cook’s and Anson’s, and a life in Africa, that would put 
Mungo Park to the blush. 

To write a Literary Gallery and leave out Milton, would be sacrilege, 
(though to take him in and murder him, would be worse,) so Mr. Gilfillan sets 
about sketching his ** reminiscences,” if we may call] them so, of the poet of 
“ Paradise Lost." We glean nothing new from them, and do not think he ap- 
preciates * L’Allegro”’ and “Il Penseroso” as the y ought to be appreciated. 
He says—** They breathe the sweetest spirit of English landscape. They are 
composed of every-day life, but of every-day life shown under a certain soft 
ideal strangeness, like a picture or a prospect, through which you look by in- 
verting your head.” Now, if the head is inverted in viewing an object, the 
object appears to the visual organs turned upside down, there ef re cannot be 
pataral; and if Mr. Gilfillan wants to prove that Milton’s beauty in those ex- 
quisite poems is in being unnatural, we disagree with him in toto; or if he 
means to insinuate that our poet stood on his head when he wanted to describe 
English scenery, we demand his authority for such an assertion, never having 
met (and we are no mean student of Milton or his works) anything to warrant 
the penning of such a libel. But if he means to account for the “ideal strange- 
ness” experienced by himself, (Mr. G.) by saying that he read them standing 
on his own head, then we do not doubt him at all, as the rush of blood to his 
cranium would produce such an effect; nor do we feel inclined to quarrel with 
such a proceeding on his part, as every man has a right to do with himself ex- 
actly as he pleases, but decidedly cannot approve his giving such expressions 
as Critical ciate on works which we look to as ice-creams in the sultry at- 
mosphere of English literature : and writing on such a day as this is, we can- 
not liken them to anything more refreshing. The papers on Byron and Hood 
are well done—the latter better than the former, inasmuch as the former was a 
more incomprehensible being than the latter. That deep insight capable of 
reading a Byron with all his variableness, our author has not yet; it is an 
agreeable and well-written sketch. His portrait of Thomas Moore, with the 
exception of a very few touches, is “* weak” and “ washy,” full of repetitions— 
scanty in its gene ral appearanc e—failing to convey the brillianc y, wit or power 
of the bard of Erin. And who will de ny his power who re ads his satirical 
poetry ? * He tickles his opponent to death,” says Mr. Gilfillan. Read his 
‘* Lines on the Death of Sheridan,” and tell us is that tickling ?—is there no 
‘*malignity” in that? You have read Byron’s ** Monody” on the same sub- 


ject, no doubt, which, though a fine piece of writing, is not equal to Moore’s 


scathing verses—we should like to have the Prince Regent’s opinion of them. 
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We had almost wished that you were so tickled to death for yonr want of ap- 
preciation—oply it would not be quite fair to immortalize a man for his stupidi- 
ty, when so many men die in obscurity, though gifted with genius. The arti- 
cle on William Cobbett is rather sensible, he valthy, and good- tempered. We 
are vexed, and not occasionally either, at our author’s spoiling a good thing by 
amplification, as in this instance, * Coleridge defined Swift as the soul of 
Rabelais in a dry place. Cobbett may perhaps be defined as the soul of Swift 
in a softer, sunnier, happier place.” Amplification is an instrument of power 
sometimes, especially when used with heightening expression ; but in this in- 
stance it falls very weak after the laconic dry place” of Coleridge. The 
“* sunnier, sofler, happier” over-does the thing, and is not e xpressive after all its 
straining. ‘There is no stre sngth in it—it is mere wind-bagism. It is the old 
fable of the frog and the ox. The other portraits in the book partake more or 
less of the faults of those which we have particularized ; with many points 
worthy of recommendation. They are not truthfully calle d portraits, but out- 
lines and sketches, with color taste ‘fully thrown on here and there, for the sake 
of effect—like those sketches in which artists record their passing ideas, to be 
afterwards worked up, grouped, raimented, and formed into solid looking 
figures and pictures. The literary taste is generally correct, with the excep- 
tion of those points which we have held up to our readers as erroneous and shal- 
low. We have passe “da ple asant hour—albeit it vexed us too—in reading it, 
more for the recollections it revives, than any solidity of itsown. Well, tis 
not every day we get a book that treats us so agree ably ; ; and in good friends 
with our sketcher, we transplant his portfolio from our desk to a little shelf de- 
signed for the reception of such, and take up the next to hand. What have 
we here ? 

Desultoria : the Recovered MSS. of an Eccentric.* We learn by the in- 
troduction that this work is the offspring of a youth who used to put on airs in 
imitation of Byron and Shelley—we are sure nature never put them on—who 
used to affect something of that mystic and unaccountable manner, which was 
perfectly natural in Edgar Poe, and who used to attempt to pen his morality 
and mock philosophy in the style of Jean Paul Richter, and who in the end 
committed suicide. Not withstanding an exceeding love for the human family, 
we cannot but admire the young ge tleman’s good intentions towards the read- 
ing community by drowning himself, and we should have been doubly indebted 
to him if this inte resting event had occurred shortly after the commenceme nt 
of the present volume, which is in shape a sort of diary. For it necessarily 
would have spared their recovery, besides showing how foolish the recoverer 
must be in publishing r them, and saved readers of general literature from the 
boring sensation produced by so many pages of affectation and whining non- 
sense. If a good sentence appears, w hich there occasionally does, it is so hunt- 
ed down by a host of evil ones, like the witches hunting Tam O’Shanter, 
that you lose sight of it imme diate ly in its eagerness to escape from such un- 
profitable company. Repetition follows repetition, day after day—the same 
lackadaisical sentiment steals along. The same disjoined, puffed up, word- 
stretching, and word-diluting vocation holds on to the sadaanii through all his 
make-believe thinking and sage-usurped v anity. Mankind seems to bea great 
bother to this eccentric, and yet he never tries to do anything to ameliorate 
their condition, but dashes off to his dix ury, and scratches away his horrors and 
self-made sorrows—the world seems to have played him tricks as well as his 
lady-love, and death appears to have been his favorite study, yet he whires over 
it unlike our poetic friend who sings— 

“ Hurrah, for the wormy grave, boys! 
Hurrah, for the wormy grave! 

When the world is false, or our girl’s love h alts, 
There's pleasure alone in the grave. 


* Desultoria: the Recovered MSS. of an Eccentric. New-York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1850. 
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‘“‘ Hurrah, for the airless grave, boys ! 
The lonely and deep-delv’d grave ! 

Where nations are lost, like ships tempest-toss’d, 
There’s quiet and rest in the grave.” 


And we'll wager our new pipe and a case of Amontillado that he of the ““ wormy 
grave” will never be found doing anything half so rash or ungentlemanly as 
committing suicide. No. He takes his “misfortunes like an Irishman and a 
true philosopher. The defunct author of Desultoria was always finding fault 
with the world, with men—in fact with everything, and would dash off into 
dolorous outcries and humanitarian querulous sness :—so ** If men would only do 
this’’—or, ** How humiliating to man”—and, “ _Men do this”—and “ Men do 
that.” ‘Men say this,” and *“ Men say that,” &c. &c. “The world—oh, 
the world,” and groans and moans through half-a-dozen pages. He does not 
give a hearty groan or a wholesome curse, bnt writhes and twists his unfortu- 
nate and muddy noddle like a snake making its way through brush-wood. We 
will quote a page, taken at random, to strengthen our opinion. Here, child, 
open that book any place you wish, and hand it to us. Here we have it open 
at page 180, under date June 29th. He went to take a walk in the country. 


‘‘ After strolling for some miles, I saw and hailed a country melon cart returning 
home. I asked the meloner if he had sold out. No—he had one left, to amuse his 
salivaries on his way home; he told me, however, that he would sell it to me, as he 
might meet company on his road, which would occupy his attention, or perhaps furnish 
him with another. I crue lly deprived him of his only comfort, as he seemed to think 
it; although I thought his mule might be society enough for him—but mules are very 
quiet, stubborn, melancholy animals, and may afford no soc iety for man. However 
these men are always men of thrift, and he preferred money to comfort.’ 


What is he whining about? because he “cruelly de sprived” the meloner of 
his melon, which some phantasm in his brain tells him “ is his only comfort ?” 
The man himself never said such a thing that we are aware of, but kindly of- 
fered it—though more in business than kindness too. That paragraph puts us 
in mind of those fireworks which dart headlong upwards, and after, as it were, 
thinking for a moment in the air, twist and twirl and riggle downwards like 
a fiery corkscrew. Let us look at it again. He meets a meloner who has one 
melon, and offers to sell it—he buys the melon—* cruelly deprives” the man 
of fruit offered for sale—gets tortured at the idea—but then thinks his mule 

good company enough for him, a meloner—but then those mules are mulish— 
“ quiet, stubborn, melancholy”—no company for man. However, this man is 
unlike other men. He isa ‘thrifty man, a mule is society enough after all for 
him. What does he want of comfort—he prefers money? Readers, ‘tis 
ridiculous to quote any more of the page we promised—that paragraph is quite 
enough for our purpose and for your digestion. 

What have we next? Hand me that thin book, Dudley Perkins, junior. 
Ah, ha, this is the poetry—anonymous, too—The Morning Watch.* If this 
narrative poem is a first production, there is much promise in it. The open- 
ing is modeled after Coleridge : 


“In silence and sadness, cometh the night, 
In joy and gladness, cometh the night, 
In glory, majesty, and might 
Cometh the night! 


“ But tell me again; what of the night ? 

Has ita look of calm delight? 

Are the watchers out? Are the winds asleep 
How looks the sky ? What saith the deep ? 


9 
“ Silently the night comes on ; 


* The Morning Watch. A Narrative, New-York: Published for the Author by 
G. P. Putnam. 
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The first of the moon and last of the sun 
Are blended, that they seem but one ; 
The stars are few that out of the blue, 
The high, and scattering haze look through ; 
But a small white c loud, its plumes scarce stirr "d, 
Lies afloat below like a white wing’d bird, 
Where up and down from the quiet sea 
The lightning playeth noiselessly. 
The little white clouid would be at rest 
It hath couched its head and smooth’'d its breast, 
But sleepeth not; for aye and ever 
And whithersoever 
As willeth the wind, it fain must do, 
Falling away like a ship hove-to ; 
And momently as it falls away, 
The voiceless thought of the busy day 
Around its weary head doth play. 

To say the least of that, it is pretty and musical. The narrative is tedious 
at times, and weak, but has a few good points init. The verse is occas sionally 
blank and rhyme, and with the meter is at the caprice of the narrative, c -hang- 
ing to suit the thought or desc ription for the time. Here is a sweet little pic- 
ture, though not of high finish : 

“Oh, very beautiful is that quiet sea! 
Calm asa child on bended knee, 

That whether waking or half-sleeping, 
Trusts so surely in God’s keeping ; 
Murmuring its great thanks so lowly, 
Yet urging its warm love so boldly, 
Pausing with the low “ Amen” 

To whisper to its God, “ good night!” 
As to some friend 'twill see again, 
And welcome with the morning light.” 

We object to the rhyming of * lowly” and “boldly.” We have to find fault 
with some other false rhymes through the book, which must strike e very read- 
er. Here are some verses which remind us of Lougfellow :— 


“ While the world goes round so slowly, 
And the stars come down so near ; 
Witnesses so pure and holy 
Of my agony and fear. 


“« And I turn me from their brightness, 
To my lone and darken’d room, 

Where my sins crowd in before me, 
Adding terror to its gloom. 


“Then when slumber God denies me, 
And the Christ who for us died, 

When my olden mates stand round me, 
By my desolate bed-side. 


‘‘ Then with mocks, and smiles, and dances, 
Comes the carnival of sin ; 

Then my rooms are filled with music; 
And the services begin !” 


It is time for us to rise up from our desk—ah! our old joints are getting stiff, 
boy ; a couple of strides up and down our sanctum in parade before the great 
men who are looking on, and we are all right—that pipe—that other pipe—not 
the broken one—toss out the ashes—refill—now—pufl, puff. Now, dear read- 
er, if you could see us, and the thick smoke careering through our room, you 
would aver our bald head was the morning star just peeping from the clouds of 
night, or as the air gets more play, and the smoke thinner, sliding off in flakes 
by our frosty looking pate, you could imagine Mont Blanc rising to the day, 
as morning brushes the feathe ry dawn clouds from his hoary head 
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Obituary. 


Ir becomes our duty to record the death of Saran Marcaret Futter, by marriage 
Marcniovess D’Ossot1. She perished with her husband and child, in the wreck of the 
Elizabeth, on the southern shore of Long Island, near Fire Island, on Friday afternoon 
of the 19th instant; being on her passage from Leghorn to this port. Thus, in the sight 
of her native land, and amid horrors appalling to the bravest, this noble woman, with 
the dearest objects of her affections, met her sad and mournful end. In vigor of mind, 
depth of insight, the extent of her attainments, and varied culture, she has certainly left 
behind her, in this country, no superior. 

Our readers will be interested to learn that the article in our last number entitled 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VaTICAN, was probably the last production of her pen. 

A collection of her works will undoubtedly soon be published ; which will be to her- 
self a worthy monument, a dear and lasting memorial to her friends, and a noble contri- 
bution to American literature. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Puantom Wortp: The History and Philosophy of Spirits, Apparitions, &c., 
From the Freach of Augustine Calmet; with a Preface and Notes, by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A. A. Hart, (late Carey & Hart,) Philadelphia. 

For the lovers of the supernatural, this work contains extraordinary interest, com- 
bining, as it does, the marvellous superstitions current in the seventeenth century; col- 
lected by the learned Calmet, who was a Benedictine of St. Vannes. It is curious that 
at this moment when “ spiritual knocking” have attracted the attention of the credu- 
lous, to read accounts of similar modes of conversation with the departed more than 
two centuries since. Calmet informs us of spirits who, early in the 17th century, con- 
veyed their meaning by knockings, and also by articulate sounds. The whole work is 
of surpassing interest, as well as a valuable record of the legends of the Church 

apenas 

THe Gattery or Ittustriouvs Americans. New-York: Published from Brady’s 
G ullery. 
The seventh number of this great national work is illustrated with an admirable por- 

trait of Audubon, the great American naturalist. It affords another unmistakeable 

proof of D’Avignon’s unrivalled genius and masterly power as an artist. The brief 
letter-press sketch of the life and character of Henry Clay, by C. Edwards Lester, 
scarcely covering two pages, affords one of the finest specimens of comprehensive 
biography that we have ever seen. It condenses many things in a few words; and 
that without sacrificing that graceful elegance of diction which characterizes the best 
efforts of the gifted editor. 

: a 

TuRKEY anp its Destiny: The result of Journeys made in 1847 and 1848, to 
examine into the state of that country. By Charles McFarlane, 3sq., author of 
* Constantiple in 1828." Lea & Blanchard: Philadelphia. 

This work possesses much interest in its graphic accounts of the manners of a people 
fast passing out from among the nations of the earth. Although it is strongly marked 
with that ludicrous conceit which induces the English to imagine that their Govern- 
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ment is of right a protectorate of all others from rum Sambo of Mosquito to the Sultan of 

Turkey—that they conceive not in accordance with the English ideas. It yet contains 

very much valuable information in regard to that eastern race, and is exceedingly 

interesting. 

History or THe Pork Apministration, By Lucien B. Chase, member of the 29th 
and 30th Congresses. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

The administration of Mr, Polk must, of necessity, stand out in the national history, 
as one of the most remarkable of the first century of the Republic. Its own brilliant 
measures will ensure such a result, more particularly that, like a mountain between 
two valleys, it has on either side an imbecile whig attempt at government. The 
miserable combination that produced the election and death of Gen. Harrison, revelled 
only in the corruptions of Tylerism. The very success of the democratic administra- 
tion of Mr. Polk furnished, in the splendor reflected from the helmet of one of the 
generals of the war, materials to foist the corruptions of Tylerism again upon the coun- 
try in the shape of Galphinism, resulting again in the death of the instrument of federal 
rapacity. The powerful administration relieved by these failures is a worthy theme 
for the historian, and Mr. Chase has ably discharged the trust. That gentleman, a 
native of Vermont, represented the 9th Tennessee District in the two last Congresses, 
and he displays the capacities of an historian as well as the abilities of a statesman. The 
work has been got up in the well-known style of Mr. Putnam. 


cee eel 


Dr. Jounson, nis Retiaious Lire anp uis Deara. 

The life of Johnson has been written as never was man’s life before, by the model 
of biographers, Boswell; who, although regarded as une of the silliest and vainest of 
men, contrived to take rank as the first of biographers. He covered the ground com- 
pletely, giving us the most complete acquaintance with the renowned lexicographer ; 
but the present work is, as its title indicates, confined to the religious character of the 
Doctor, and is most interesting and instructive. 

a 
Curonicces anp Cuaracters or THE Stock Excuance. By John Frances, author 
of “ History of Bank of England;” first American edition ; to which are added, Stock 

Tables from 1732 to 1846. Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols, Boston. 

This is an exceedingly interesting work, lifting, as it does, the curtain and showing 
the secret working of the great paper system, by which the few have in the last 150 
years so shamefully plundered the many. We have laid out the volume for a more 
extended notice. 

sscieiaiaiiiain 
Hints Towarps Rerorms, in Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace 

Greely. Harper Brothers. ° 

When the great public mind at times is agitated like a seething cauldron, a sort of 
frothy scum rises to the surface, and this compilation before us, is emphatically of that 
character. From its masses of words no useful, tangible idea is evolved, or can be ex- 
tracted. That such matter should appear in the columns of a daily paper as a bait to a 
gull-trap, or that a person desirous of hearing himself talk should occupy with it the 
time of those who will listen, is not surprising; but that it should be deliberately publish- 
ed in the form of a book designed to be permanent, evinces a degree of self-sufficient 
assurance really wonderful. 

—E 
Motuers or tHE Goop anp Wiss. By Jabez Burns, D.D., author of “ Pulpit Cyclo- 
pedia,” &c. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Boston. 

One of the specific traits of the white race, distinguishing it from the dark and par- 
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ticularly the black race, is the rank white females hold in society. The institution of 
marriage early raised females to equality and companionship with the males, and well 
has the race profited by the operation of this marked character. Nearly all its great 
men have inherited their prominent intellects from the vigorous minds of their mothers. 
This fact has often attracted the attention of the observing, and Dr. Burns brings it out 
agreeably and profitably, by various examples, in this interesting little work. 

ee 


Iconocraruic ENncycLopepia ov Science, Lirenatune anp Art; systematically 


arranged; by G. Heck. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A.M., 

M.D., &c. New-York: Rudolph Garrique. 1850. 

We have already bestowed a complimentary paragraph on this highly useful, interesting 
and beautiful publication. The number of portfolios published, up to this period is nine, 
and we discover no falling off in the excellence of the style of issue, or the value and 
interests of the literary contents, The articles are of uniform fullness and significance, 
the illustrative engravings equally numerous and well executed, and the topics treated 
are of a sort greatly to serve the cause of practical art and science, in ¢ very department, 
particularly among a people such as ours. 

a 

Gisnon’s History or tHe Decuing anp Fatt or true Roman Empire. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

This useful edition has been completed. It comprises six volumes of between five 
and six hundred pages each. With a copious index, a new feature, it is doubtless the 
most perfect edition of the work that has ever been published in this country, especially 
if we take into account the economical price at which the volumes are sold. 

a 

Suaxsreane’s Dramatic Works, with Introductory Remarks and Notes, original and 
selected. Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, 8 :mpson & Co. 1850. 

Numbers eighteen and nineteen of the Boston edition have been issued, containing King 
Richard II., and the first part of Henry [V. Of the thousand and one editions of 
Shakspeare, that household author, which are annually putforth in this and other 
countries, it is not incumbent upon the reviewer to speak. But in the case of an edition 
su very beautiful as the pre sent, combining such rare excellence of sty le and ty} ography 
with such marvellous cheapness, we should wrong both public and publisher, were we 
to withhold our tribute. Certainly, no more exquisite specimen of printing, having 
regard to the price ¢ harged for it, was ever given to the public. A large and beautiful 
octavo, in a type at once large, new and handsome, on paper of the whitest and 
thickest, the edition fairly challenges comparison with any that has been issued from 
the press for the last twenty years. It is issued in parts, each issue containing a com- 
plete play, and each illustrated by a fine steel engraving of the heroine uf the piece. 

— 

A Dictionary or Macuines, Mecuanics, Exoing-work, AnD ENGINEERING; designed 
for practical working-men, and those intended for the Engineering profession. 
Edited by Oliver Byrne, author and inventor of the “ Calculations of Force,” &c.., 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. Charleston: J. Russell. 

We have received number thirteen of this valuable and highly useful publication, 


and cheerfully commend it to the favor of the mac ist and working-man generally. 


The title, as given above, amply serves to develop its purposes. The highest praise 
which can be accorded it, seems to be compassed when we state that it fulfils all the 
conditions which it promises. 
— TT 
A Seconp Book 1n Greek: containing Syntax, with reading lessons in prose; Prosody 
aud the Dialects, with reading in verse. forming a sufficient Greek Reader. With a 
Vocabulary. By John McClintock, D.D., late Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Dickinson College. New-York: Harper Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff-street. 1850. 


This work is intended to occupy that place in the student’s preparatory course 
hitherto filled by “ Jacobs’ Greek Reader ;” and in the clearness and fullness of its 
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elucidations of syutax, it certainly is superior to most editions of that work ; though it 


contains much less variety of matter, the prose extracts being, we believe, almost 
wholly from Xenophon’s Anabasis. The remarks upon prosody, versification and the 
dialects form a valuable addition, giving precisely the information needed by the 
student at this stage of his progress, and which most grammars in use fail to impart. 
We regret that the author has not thought proper to mark the doubtful vowels in the 
text; the only sure method, in the present state of classical instruction, of securing 


accurate pronunciation. We commend the work to the attention and careful examina- 


tion of teachers. 
—awsciiapsiaiti 
Tue [nitrats: A Storyof Modern Life. Three volumes of the London edition complete 
in one. Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. For sale by all booksellers in 
the United States and Canadas. 1850. Price 50 cents. 
said to be equal to “Jane Eyre."” We cannot affirm as much, but 


This novel is 
It is a story of life in Germany, and 


have no wish to dispute the publisher’s dictum. 
not without interest. 
eT 

Evtoey upon THE Lire anp CHARACTER oF James K. Pork, late ogee of the 

United States, delivered at Washington City, July 9th, 1849. By Hon. H. 8. Foote 

This admirable eulogy by the Hon. H. S. Foote, has been given to the sable under 
circumstances expressed in the following note: 
Wasurnaton, July 9th, 1849. 

Srr:—The Committee of Arrangements return you their grateful thanks for the admi- 
rable manner in which you have complied with their request. to deliver a eulogy upon 
the life and character of James K. Pou, late President of the United States. 

Devoid of fulsome praise, it spoke truth in its most convincing form, and was an effort 
worthy one statesman, occupying a proud and honorable position, to the memory of an 


illustrious brother statesman—now no more. 
In order that it may be laid before the American people, and in conformity with the 


resolution of the Jackson Democratic Association, we re quest of you a copy of your ad- 


dress for public ition. 
We are, with the highest regard, your obedient servants, 


B. F. Brown, J. D. Hoover, 

J. E. Dow, Tuomas J. GALT, 
Tuomas Rircair, Grorce W. Paruuips, 
Joun McCatta, Z. W. McKnew, 


To the Hon. Henry S. Foore. Committee of Arrangements. 


The oration itself does justice alike to the gifted speak 
‘t; and we regret that the limited space of a monthly publication will not 


r and illustrious dead, who 


was its subjec 
permit a more extended notice. 

inulin as) 
IMPRESSIONS AND ExpPeRtENces or THE West INpirs AND NortuH America, in 1849, 
by Robert Baird, A.M. Lea & Blanchard: Philadelphia. 
Mr. Baird’s book, although of no extraordinary merit or novel pretensions, 
d by much strong sense and acute observation, liable of course to those 


1s 


characteriz 
national prejudices which are prominent in the English mind. As a whole, however, it 
will repay perusal. In remarking upon slavery, he 
northern abolitionists the prolongation of the hour of emancipation, as the result of their 


truly charges upon the infamous 


selfish, cowardly and atrocious efforts, to fan a flame for the destruction of others, being 
in fancied security themselves. 
<a 
NEw- 9 K, Past, Present anD Future; comprising a History of the City of New- 
York, a description of its present condition, and an estimate of its future increase. 
By EI *orter Belden, M.A., Projector of the Model of New-York. Prall, Lewis & 
Co., 76 Nassau-street. 
This, we are pleased to observe, is a third edition of the valuable work of Mr 
Belden. It combines a vast variety of information in respect to the city and its pro- 
gress, compiled with great perspicuity and skill. It is also beautifully illustrated with 


engravings of the principal buildings and localities. 











